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WILL CLOSE SHORTLY 
| ope SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN DAILY. fen t to 7 4 ——— Is. 
ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


Tire. GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission 1s. 
wto.6 THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT 
Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 








OYAL SOCIETY of FAINTERS in WATER 


COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHI- 
BITION ug) NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall Ei%e from 10 till = Age arom 1s. 
Catalogue 1 D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





R 4" R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
PROGRAMME for ae. INSTITUTIONS, 1893-4. 

1. ‘Modern oe yy pened eces.’ 2. ‘The Art of Illustration.’ 3. ‘The Book 

slip, rs.’ All ill by Lime Light.— 


ofthe Pare. 4‘ ustrated 
Address 123, Victoria-street, London, 8. W.—Studio Open until August 19. 


') UTUMNAL TOUR to the HOLY LAND and 
the EAST.—SPECIAL SELECT PARTY. 
MITH, zt PARTY the ye Traveller and 





R. HENRY SOTHERAN, in consequence of 
the very many kind na letters rece! ived by him e occasion 
of his retirement, begs to take this opportunity of AT. all those 
customers, members of the ts trade, and other friends, to whom he has 
been unable to write individually, and trusts that they will kindly 
accept this expression - his warmest thanks to all. 

Mr. H. C. SOTH rai on seeoens of himself an riners, 
Mr. C. Buckland and Mr. to be associated ™ the above 
expression of thanks, and Scents that ¢ the pious relations which have 

between Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. and their customers for so 
long Pat 4 the past may be equally continued with the new firm for 
8 to come. 
140, D Strand and 87, Piccadilly, London, July 19, 1898. 





DUBLIN.—THE JOLY COLLECTION. 
ODGES, FIGGIS & CO., Limited, Grafton- 


street, Dublin, Bookseller to the University, are prepared to 
undertake COMMISSIONS for Purchases at the above important Sale 
on Jaly 27, and following days. 


= 
ow FEW WRITE CORRECTLY, and how 
very few express their and with 
MSS. intended for publication judicious revised b WASHINGTON 
Paine Hon. F.R.S.i., Author of o Dean's ‘s Eng! nglish 
»” ‘Common Errors,’ and aan “critical works.—Terms on appli- 

an at 16, New Burlington-street, W., London. 











gyri, j a Egypt, lea mber 13. ‘The 
rangle iil be un oe are of THOS COOK & SON, and the 


Palestine not gen =. y ited. 

Early ‘application should be on to the Rev. Hasxerr Smrrn, 7, Ken- 
sington-square Mansions, W. ; or to Messrs. cen Coox & Son, Ludgate 
Cireus, Tandon. (The number will be limited.) 


YouNne LADY (Honours Senior Cambridge), 
with knowledge of French, a, | and Italian, competent 
Shorthand Writer and Ty Re ment as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY.—Address F., 192, ‘Usvrldge-roae 


Nias RESIDENT SECRETARY or COM- 
rh el Pr canad as above a comers by a CULTIVATED bos 
rary Work. Good Linguist.—Address 


Miss E., care of 
Mr. yng 13 b 4 -road, Oxford. 


AUTHOR and JOURNALIST requires PRIVATE 

SECRETARY. Previous ——- not indispensable, if well 

educated, refined, and willing to the duties Moe pply, 
enclosing stamp for particulars, to Lux, 55, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


0 LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES.— 
ae a es ee 
ow ¢ _— Societies.—R. Cuarrer, 4, Park-place, St. James’s- 

















ANAGING EDITOR of Evening Paper, in 
Hyena ~! repared to accept an ARTICLED PUPIL. 

} y= May jub-Editing, Leader-Writing, &c.—Address, in 
ice, R., — ht Cantlowes-road, Camden-square, N.W. 


Gran TUITION in family of a cultured 
Widow at Liibeck. Parent of a 


REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY (Limited).— 

A HEAD MISTRESS will be REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, for 
the DEWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL. Applications must be received by 
July 27.—For full information send stam envelope to SecreraRy, 
Church Schools Company, Church House, ‘s-yard, Wi inster. 











hly 
Apply, by letter only, to W. Parker, Solic Ee s Manchester. 


OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M. BARBIER, 
French Master in Glasgow Atheneum, Examiner to Intermediate 
Education Board, RECEIVES, during July and August, at his 





LANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD- MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is VACANT. The Master 
must be a —-. of some University in the United Kingdom. 
testimonials—30 copies of each—should be sent 





country residence in Normandy, afew GENTLEMEN’S SONS d 
of improving their knowled; edge of French by a s > France. Backward 
students coached for their Fxaminations. utiful and healthy 
country, fifteen miles from Rouen. Tennis. Highest references from 
former visitors.—M. Barzirr, Ecrosviile, par Louviers, Eure, France. 


AURANGA, EALING COMMON, W.— 

SELECT SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—The healthiest suburb 

of London. All the comforts and recreations of home life. Teachers 

of highest standing. §& advantages for Music, German, and 

rench. Strictest attention given to moral training and instruction in 
habits of self-respect. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
- , Br y, London, N. W. 
A full COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambriage 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching is offerea 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 











Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
en offered in all Divisions. College Year begins Septem- 


3, 1893. 
_, Address og the Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 


tf 





CADEMICAL TITLES.—Authors and Men of 


Letters sone ogee on the A ge subject are requested 
wo — = address.—A. E., 29, Richmond-road, weainclair 





TD iews Loraren, aa or oar Ar MSS., Plays, Re- 
Lectures, Legal, or other — COPIED with eg 

tch. Terms moderate. mag ey —Address 
a , Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N. Bstablished i 1884. 


[YPE- -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GiappiNne, 
43, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


Tdor WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
Pegs ES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
Machines Sold by mg ereraees on terms to suit purchasers. 


Tenet of Tiachine taught 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Farlocks, s, Fitch, &c. from si. MS. Copied 
with securae a oo hat lowest —_ Highest a pamees. wan 
. Taytor, nager, Natio. a iter 
&xchange, yy Bn lane (Holborn end). ‘ isa 


LITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE. — The 
NOVELETTES: together with te Stock Plates, Moule, and s lore 
number of ry: inal Blocks vin excellent condition. — Apply ae 
Moncarerr, 19, Ludgate-hill, E. 


C, MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UBLISHING and LITERARY INVESTMENT 
a lg Aes gg 
dents on a. Confidential investig ons for _. 
chasers Valuations o Ly for Lag rebate, an 
Purposes. .—8t. Pai 's Chambers, 19, Ludgate- 























ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Fy ey 
ee ies prices. mSpecial I terms t0 to Institutions, s schools, F Publishers, 





BELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 
43, Belsize Park-gard N.W. blished 1871. 
Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of 
the Lee aoe Resident English and Foreign Governesses. — pre- 
for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils 
rom India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 
Divinity, the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD. M.A., Lecturer at the 
London allege of he ere Langu: and Literature, J. N. 
INGTON, Esq. F. Ancient and Modern History, H. E. 
MALDEN, Esq M. AER Hist.S.—Science, H. CAMPBELL, ion, M.D. 
M.R.C.P. —French, A. HUGUENET, Esq., M.C.P., Officier de l’Académie, 
Université de France, French Master bo the Royal Naval College, 
an ‘ivil Service Com- 
mission.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, U ‘niversity of Gottingen 
and City of "Lenten ‘College — —Lani pe, ive, and Model 
Drawin, po the Cast and a Model, in Oil and Water Colours, 
ALFRE. ae, mee ; Miss ROPE.—Pianoforte, WALTER MAC- 








F. WALTER FITTON, Esq. R.A.M.—Solo 
Singing, Cho’ singing ’R. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. R.A.M.—Harp, F. 
K WOO a ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq.—Dancing and 


D, 
Calisthenics, Mrs. BURC. 
CLASSES ene SEPTEMEER 25, 1893. 
For terms, reference, &c., apply to the Prrncirats. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—'The 
SESSION ao will BEGIN on 5th OCTOBER. The Colle - 

supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age. t 
means of continuing thelr Studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Looe 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological Labo ratories are 0: y. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Mining Engineering, —s and Architectural W rk; and special 
Practi k have been made with various 





arrangements for ical or! 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Medical Education is provided oT = 

Faculty of Medicine of the College. Several SCHULARSHI 

tenable at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A. LL.M. (Camb.) D.Se. (Lond.). 
Bet get COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
ectrical, and Mining a aay, ME ineralogy and ata the Geology 
for Civil and Mining Engineers lities are offered in the way = 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Schol: er pe 8 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. CALE. DAR. contaln- 
ing full information, price 1s. (by post, ls. 3d.). ‘Lhere will be about 
md pow cmperage in October. Applications, with references, should be made 
early as possible to the Secretary, from whom Prospectus and par- 
tieulare of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





ufacturers, &c., on application. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Sooner, Mr. A. * re, pe | ne row. ents 
Estimates, and Acco’ ed of behalf tie j~ iss pine 


with unts ex: 





Twenty-five _— 
Book Prod: 


free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Autho 
‘pplication to Mr. A. M. Bunouss, Authors’ Agent, 1, lem < 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The Council oo ae STC for the appointment of an ASSISTANT 


Ap 
before the 27th ot July, 1893, to the ase from whom particulars 
may be obtaine W. O. ROPER, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s oOmice, Lancaster, 17th July, 1893. 


BwWEFoRD MUNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and 
TECHNICAL ae 

FhistSrade Foropone anc te 

ple time for 





WANTED, an ASSISTANT TEACH 
Subject I , and able to teach it, with Third Grade Pers} 
ordinary Elementary Subjects. Also Wood-Carving. 
study.—Apply, with brane Os 
. W. NARRAWAY, C.C., Hon. Sec. 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL of ART. 


WANTED, a HEAD MASTER holding an Art Master’s Certificate, 
and qualified to teach the Formule of the Science and Art Department, 
and to undertake the su nega of Technical Education. 

The Head Master will be required to reside at Canterbury and to 
devote his whole time to his duties. 

The salary will consist of 100/. to be d out of the School of Art 
Fund, and half the Annual Grant and 150/. from the Technical Instruc- 
tion — This latter sum of 150i. will only be guaranteed from 

ear to 
: ‘Applications, with copies of not more than three testimonials, bo Le 
sent to the undersigned on or before Monday, the 24th day of July, 

HENRY FIELDING, Town C. = 
14, Burgate-street, Canterbury, July 5th, 1893. 


QGHEFFIELD DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 














The COUNCIL of FIRTH SE ae to APPOINT a LADY 
TUTOR and LECTURER in EDUCATI Si. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have had experience in a similar posi- 
tion. Names to be sent in on or before August 12th. 

Further Una tak Sy will be forwarded on application to the Recisrrar, 
Firth College, Sheffield 


Ks GSTON-UPON-HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The CORPORATION of HULL INVITE APPLICATIONS be the 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER of the above Grammar Schoo 

The School Building, which stands in a As ood-sized Playground, . new 
(opened January, 1 . It is situate in the centre of a residential dis- 
trict, is commodious and convenient in every respect, and provides 
accommodation for about 200 boys. 

The emoluments and fees (Four ¢ ene per annum for the sons of 
burgesses or freemen, and Six neas for other pupils) — te 
received by the Master, who met provide the necessary 
Masters, keep the School Premises in repair, and defray all sxpeusde in 
connexion with the — on of the School. ‘rhere is an a 
of about 19/. per annum. e Scholars at present number a! 20. 

—— are held in connexion with the South Kensington Selence and 

rt Department, and bey is also an Exhibition at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, So inte in be my ine enter upon his duties on the 

The person a w re oe 
La rhe +" f one of the Uni- 











18t xt. 
versities of Oxford or caeorid 

‘The —— will be determinable by three months’ notice on 

ye" 8! 
5 A scheme for the government of the School is now in course of 
paration by the Charity Commissioners, and by this scheme it is pos ble 
that the emoluments may be increased. 

Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to be agg 
applications, stating age — Lae arnepeen with copies or prints of 
testimonials of recen' must be sent, on or before the 30th day of 
July instant, — * aoellention for or Appointment of Head Master, 
Grammar Schoo! LL DAWE, Town Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, full, July 12th, 1893. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 
ualified ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES for Resident ‘and 


Jaily En; eme! 
Central eeary! for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and ‘PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square. 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E:C., are prepared to wi unde gg: the Printing and 


{ first-class News Books, 
ceri eae ses, Asticlos of 4 Association, Minutes ar Evidence, 














LECTURER EMATI\S, at a stipend of 150I. 
must show # K.. of p in Applied Math 

BB. particulars of duties, &c., may be obtained fram the undersigned, 

to whom applications, together with copies of testimonials, must be 








sent on or before 5th September — 
MORTIMER GREEN Registrar. 





Pros 
&e., inthe best style. 1 Their Offices are fitted with ‘the latest improvements 
= “Rotary and — tape ol A the most workmen, lish @ ities 
Fa Dae employ none but first-class wor! 
oa or Baltorial F 0 free. Adve' rtising and se Bene 
, London.” 


ces, 
oats way be Teepnene, 2759. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and eee Schools and the ret wl 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER The Introductory 
Lecture will be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PEIRIE, 
D.C.L. 


Professors. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D. eo 
T. Hudson Beare, B Se. ML. Inst C.E. F.R.S.E.—Engineering and Me- 
chanival Technology. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.—Sanskrit. 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.8c. LL.D. F.R.8. F.G.S.—Geology and Mineralogy 
Yates Goldsmid Professorshi, 
erick Brown.—Fine Arts ( e Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. Ph. D.—Pali and Bhuddist Literature. 
Antonio srinelli, LB. —Italian Language and Literature 
J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.8c. F.R.S.—Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A. F.BS. paneecs (Get oe Professorship). 


H. 8S. Foxwell, M.A.—Politi 
Alexander Henry, M.A. LL.B. —Jarlepradence and Constitutional Law 


“e J. M. Hill, M.A. D.Se.—Mathematics. 
M Latin 


A. E. Ho 
W. P. Ker, M.A.—English Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 


Hi. Inland, B.-s-Se.--French cesrmere and Literature. 
. Dr. D. W. Marks. “tistory (Goldsmid Professorship). 
tague M.A. 
A a Murison, M.A.—Roma: 
F. W. Oliver, M.A. D. ee. Retaty 7 (Quain acing gn 
Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B.—Appl 
C.L.—Egyptology. 
ogy (Yates Professorship). 

tgat . Litt. D.—Comparative Philology. 
Ww. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.BS. Frome po 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arapic and Persian. 
- A. Schiifer, F.R.& fos were (Jodrell Professorship). 

Smith, F.R.1 tecture. 
A. LL.D. —Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote Professor- 


B}. 
Bh Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 


eying. 
dx ‘Weldon, M.A. F.R.8.—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
WY Gore ten ng ). 


ze, a ac 
Gtatisties (Newmarch Lecture: 
Wate Smith F C8. = LC. (Lecturer). far wl Lspeeraay- 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B A. (Lecturer). Siw! Lecegebercte 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination, 
ips, &c., of the value of 2,000]. may be awarded annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, 
Prizes, &c , may be obtained from the Secret tary 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





iB 
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ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with Le to safe and cautious treatment, 
AINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, 7 George-street, Portman-square, W. 


YHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. | LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. | ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. | HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
PITTI, FLORENCE. PRADO, MADRID. 

ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO-| y rican, ROME, 

HAARLEM. 
| FRANKFORT. 





AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are a: =r easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of A: 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of penchant Seino 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOTR, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages, with Illus- 
trated Supplement, containing nearly ‘inne? Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shilli 

New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative cand Educational Art,’ free on 


application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London 








Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ee 4 Losi on moderate terms. 
UES on application. 
DULAU 37, 


SOHO-SQUAR: 
me Se AD & 





mime WS a Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUE pad RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
OW READY, post free, €d. 
29, wroted Bond-street, London, W. 


{IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ee ee Thackeray, — Ainsworth; Books illus- 
&e. 








R. 
and AAS - Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Hooks Bought. — 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


BREBNARD QUARITCH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 








May be had, post free, for Six Penny Stamps. 
*,* BERNARD QUARITCH'’S Monthly Lists are sent gratis to Book- 
buyers in all parts of the Globe. 
Bernarp Qvarircn, 15, Piccadilly, London. | 


I ARE OLD PLAYS and DRAMATIC i I'TERA. A- 
Hh rane E of 700 different. Post f 
0. AN NG BOOKS and SPURIING - 
eo Sosa Ren ay 3d. @ LitEes | 
of the STOCK of ane hae Tega BOOKS, FIRST 
EDITIONS. and ILLUSTRATED BOO p. Svo. cloth, post 
free, 3s. 6d., which amount is deducted sl the ine ERs purchase of One 
Guinea. —Picxrrine & Cuarto, 66, Haymarket, London, 8. W. ‘ 


i 


RANK T. SABIN’S CATALOGUE of Fine and 
Rare Books, Engravings, eS &c. (52 pp.), is now ready, 
pi we sent on receipt of six —118, Shafvesbury-avenue, 





Just published, No. 526 (July 20th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE- CURRENT of LITERA- 
Relic of Dr. Johnson and James 
Boswell. “ in Old English Literature, some Scarce Sets, and 
numerous good Books in many branches of ‘Science, Art, and General 


Literature. 
A om pom free on application to H. Sorneran & Co., 
nd, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 








HORACE G. COMMIN, -, POOKSELLER, 
BOURNEMOUT 
Just ready, 

CATALOGUE No. IX., containing ae Col- 
sear parte NAVAL MANUSCRIPTS, also 
SPECIAL rT ER BLACKS sGENEIAL. ATLAS of the WORLD, 

Last Edition, pub. 37. 3s., for half price, 31s. 6d. 

Horace G. Comin, ennbenieeth, 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 











SELECT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be ged at the of Subscribers in Londoa 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


Pe 





MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





T° ART SCHOOLS and STUDENTS.—Full-size 

CASTS TO BE SOLD, unpainted and in good condition, of the 
Germanicus, Townley Venus, Torso Belvedere, Orante from the ‘Louvre, 
Horse's Head from the Parthenon, Torso of Venus, and a "Ld others.— 
Apply to Mr. T. Wricur, 28, Clarence-gardens, Regent’s 


The Collection of Engravings and Drawings of the la 
fet mene ~ and f of a Lad: Lady’ of Title ; tte Noten 
i Me % Collections 0; S. FOUN. 
TAINE, See. 2 pa an ‘LEONARD, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON. & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wi 
es Strand, W.C., on MO) NDAY, July 24, and Two Following 
o'clock precisely, RAVINGS and ee py , being 
Gotlecion of the late ALFRED PALMER, Esq., Henrie 
LATO) Cah yy OY Gane 
es - Portraits, after Masters, 


other Po: Engra 
lng ater Sur Tandscer -framedand in the mee algo Mode 
ary 
rounng 


yt f states, the Eisen of set LEONARD Be 
and HENRY HOLMES ARD, Esq. —Publications of the Area 
Society—a few Oil Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Portion of the Choice Library and Collection o, Autograph 
Letters of the late FRANCIS W. H. CAVENDIS 
J.P. .P.; the Library of of the late pg ty 7 od NICHGLER 
Portion of the Libr 
STORTFORD SCHOOL. ary of BISHOP 
Minar SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 ih 13, Wellington. 








by W. 
Cruil shank, Dickens, Thackera’ Ee and other 
eminent Authors, as well as the usual Standard lowks i ~ “a Classes of 
te! 


rature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if 
on receipt of six stamps. " by pee, 


TUESDAY NEXT. 
Valuable Collection of Curiosities from New Guinea, §c, 
ME. 2; J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


—— Rooms, 38, ae toes gs ay on 
DAY NEXT, ; tC at half-past 
od 


TUES. 

2 o'clock preciee! a fine IM- 

PORTATION Ha ge TIES fen ap GUINEA, “conning 
War 8) Shell rds, 


*., 

Mat_—Curlositice from Fiji and other pare 
ry es from and other 

Cabinets—Collection of Shells, Minerals, &c. 

Mi view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








\ ANTED, an ARTIST’S PROOF of ‘A DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEMbER of the ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY,’ 
Moon, 1839. —Address 


r, and published b; 
ames’s, London. 


engraved by Thos. Landsee: 
King-street, St. 


Sueruerv Baros., Publishers, 27, 


WAE MEDALS.—TWENTY-FIVE for 
DISPOSAL, including One 8-Clasp Peninsular and One 3-Clasp 
ditto.—Apply Joun Fosrer, 176, Devonshire-street, Sheffield. 


CALDECOTT and RICHARD J. ray a 

e FOR SALE, Two PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES former, 

with Autograph Letters, and Two very long and es. ne AUTO- 

Ee ae “ERS by the latter.—Address Baruisrer, care of Willing’s, 
62, Piccadilly. 











T° ARTISTS and OTHERS.—LEASE of a BIJOU 

RESIDENCE, with Two Light Studios attached, TO BE DIS- 
POSED OF. Within a few minutes’ walk of Gloucester- road and South 
Kensington Stations, and close to &e. Four Bed- 
rooms, Bath, and Two Reception Rooms, and usual Domestic Offices. 
Good garden back and front. Rent, 1351. perannum. Lease 9 years.— 
“eed wo particulars apply to Banner & Co., 24, Craven-street, Charing 

SS, Cc. 


T° ARTISTS and OTHERS.—A very attractive 
COTTAGE eon yng on Campden Hill, with large Garden, in 

complete and tasteful repair, with new draii , hot and cold bath, &e. 

Space for erection of Studio, or two rooms adjoining (easily 

could be had. Price 1,750/., at 22]. per annum ground rent y 

or would be LET.—E. & F. Sw ain, Agents, 82, High-street, Notting Aili 

Gate, Ww. _ 028.) 








r YUNBRIDGE WELLS. - — BOARD ‘and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. oom position. Close to 
Common, three minutes from 8.E. y. 8 Dry, invigorating 
:in.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill- cond, Tunbridge Wells. 


T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
egg ey Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south as rden on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet; fine view of open countr: Peacil ties for keeping boat; 8) 
tube and gas throughout ; blin 8. Rent, for a term, 50l,—Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 





Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three 








Sales by Auction 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON by SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 


On TUESDAY, July 25, at half-past 12 pen 
precisely, valuable MUSICAL PROPERTY, comprising Grand and 
Cottage Pianofortes by Broadwood, Kirkman, Cramer, Harlen, &c.—a 
curious old Harpsichord—Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses—Bows, 
Cases, and Fittings—superior Banjos, ig Flutes, Bassoons—Brass 
Wind Insiruments—a sma!! lot of Music, & 


On THURSDAY, July 27, wail Two Following 
Days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), the REMAINING PORTION of 
the LIBRARY of the late Rev. Sir W. COPE, M.A., removed from 
Bramshill House. 

On WEDNESDAY, August 2, and Following 
Day, a COLLECTION of PICTURES, ENGRAVINGS, CHINA, and 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, §c. 


M’. J.C, STEVENS Rese Every bY AUCTION, 
at his Great — Reg 


opiates “Maciel Instruments — Microsco} 
00k s —Pictures—and } 


. og view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Miscellaneous Books, a few Remainders, §c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W. 


On TUESDAY, July 25, and 1 Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOK! a 
Monumenta Britannica—Braybrooke’s Sealey ee eanter La’ 
5 vols.—Smith’s British Diatoms, 2 vols. —Microsco) — 
Journal, 32 vols.—Quekett Microscopical Club, 10 vols.—Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s Painting in ean 3 vols.—Barrére’s Dictionary of Slang, 
2 vols.—Staunton’s ; Shakespeare 15 vols.—British Archeol Associa- 
tion Journal, 40 vols., fe Al Also 6 5 bho Thro’ Brazil, 2 vols.—11 
Sims’s Manual for the Geneal b’s Tales from Shakespeare— 
130 Joe Miller's Jests—and other Modera Pr Publications. 

‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On FRIDAY, July 28th, at 1 o’clock, VALUABLE 
LAW BOOKS, including the Library of a BARRISTER and that of the 
late HILL. Esq., Solicitor, of oes -iane, compri: a Com- 
P w Law Reports to the Present Time, vols.— 
another Set to 1887—Modern Equity Reports, from Vesey to Hemming 
and Miller—Set of Law Journal from 1823 to 1892—House of Lords Cases, 
by Charles Clark, 12 vols.—Useful Text-Books, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
“- 





ESSRS. 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the follow: 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, the 
mencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 
On TUESDAY, Ji aly : 25, OLD ENGLISH COINS, 


the Property ofa GENTLEM 


On WEDNESDAY, J uly 26, OBJECTS of ABT 


and VERTU, PLATE and JEWELS, from various private sources. 


On THORSDAY, July 27, OLD FRENCH and 
ITALIAN FURNITURE, the Pro rty of a GENTLEMAN ; and the 
valuable COLLECTION of Amied UR and ARMS of W. WAREING 


FAULDER, Esq., d 

On FRIDAY, July 28, SPORTING BOOKS 
from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, MODERN PROOF ETCH 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS. 

On SATURDAY, July 29, PICTURES by OLD 
SS the Property of the late Ww. R. PRESTON, Esq., and ot} 

On TUESDAY, August 1, PORCELAIN, DE- 
CORATIVE FURNITURE, and OBJECTS of ART, from numerous 
private sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, Angust 2, OLD FLEMISH 
and other a wy ene f DECORAT VE FURNITURE, &e., the Pro 
perty of Private O 
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— 
NAVAL MANCEUVRES, 1893. 


On July 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 122, : 
TANFORD'S- CHART of the NAVAL 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Aveust, 
r pa WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ Chaps. 5 to 8— ‘NIGHT 
oon SHANA CTER NOTE: the SOLDIER-SERVANT — ‘SOME 
> GibrinG-HOUSES’—'A PLORIDA GIRL’ —*HOME- 
BING PORTUGUESE SKETCHES’—‘A WIDOWS 
ae Oliphant, Chaps. 5 to 7. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


“Blue” sides. andings are marked, and wan ap) 
names of the vessels — on each side, the places ppended 
1s. ; per post, "1s. 1d. 
London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


Wwk SHIPS of the WORLD. 








————. > 
URN. INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
J° al, ot JULY, 1893. Price 2s. 6d. xuw EDITION ta 


Contents. 
i 
ur, THOMAS J, SEARLE on the Progress of Profit in a Life Assurance Pi gh ag gy 
Fund; with Discussion. 
‘KIE PATERSON on Contingent Reversions, 
Mr WILLIAM BIOC and Life Interests in Possession; with | their vessels. dod statistics mre 
Reversionary Tito Tnterogta, ‘ia a List of Merchant Steamers capable of maintaining a speed of Prelve 
knots and above; a List of Dry and Wet Docks, 
Copies can be obtained from Lloyd's ister a Shipping, 2, ‘White 
Lion-court, Cornhill, London; or through sellers, 


Now ready, price 4s. net, 


aievtasi NOTES. 
‘The INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 


London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon-street. 








LING and STON E. New Volume. Vol. X. ATIONAL RAILWAYS: an ment for 
S the Rev. CHARLES eee a Beene on Moral tate Purchase. By JAMES HOLE, Author of ‘Homes of the 
‘The Bible = Modern Criticism. ay A patemeee Working Classes 


—The Fi 
the Book entitled Lux Mundi—The Voice of God. Price 10s. 6d. 
Williams ; Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 
New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 


ppommorarEre FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 


Cassell & Company (Limited), London; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, 90 pp. crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net, 


NEw STUDIES in TENNYSON, 
y on ‘Maud.’ 

by monTOn LUCE. 

J. Baker & Son, Clifton. 


ONNAISSEZ- VOUS DAVID STOTT? — Oui. 
Tl vend tous les Nouveaux Romans de Bo: it, Maupassant, Loti, 
Cherbuliez, Daudet, Zola, Feuillet, &c., 22s. 8d. chaque volume ; et les 
Ouvrages de Dumas, Balzac, Bernard, "Conscience, George Sand’ (a peu 
d@’exceptions prés), a 9d. chaque volume. 
David Stott, 370, Oxford-street, W. 














Diseases. 
London ; James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, at low price, 5s. cloth, 


AMES INGLETON. The History of a Social 
State, a.v. 2000. By “Mr. DICK.” Order it at once. Limited 


rinted. 
as 71h James Blackwood & Co. Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
On July 26, POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ &c. 














London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


On July 26, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF ABIBAL THE TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phoenician by EDWARD LOVEL LESTER. 
Preceded by an Account of the Finding of the Manuscript by EMILY WATSON. 
Edited by VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A., Author of ‘ Virginie.’ 

London: SmitH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








This day is published, 317 pp., imperial 4to. sagan y= gh numerous Coloured Plates and Original Illustrations, 
et, 


EXPLORATION OF MOUNT KINA BALU, 
NORTH BORNEO. 


By JOHN WHITEHEAD. 


With an Appendix, giving full Dee of the various  Reaties of Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, &c., collected 
by the Author in Borneo, Palawan, and Eastern Java. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1, Paternoster-row (Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors). 





45, ALBEMARLE-STREET, W. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. beg to 
announce that Mr. C. F. KEARY’S New Novel, 


THE TWO LANCROFTS, 
will be published Tuesday, 25th July, Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


“It cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, though somewhat novel in ga theological literature, is well 
pted to harmonize with the dominant tendencies of modern religious thought.”— Zim 


“Mr. Cruttwell’s success—in making Early Christian Literature INTERESTING to the aint reader of wage omg , 
“Mr. Cruttwell’s work betrays everywhere the heart and hand of the earnest admirer and scholarly student Seeaok We fave 


interesting sketches and admirable translations of interesting documents—and could wish there were more.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


London; CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand, 





NEW NOVELS. 


mane 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 
Price 5s. 


THE LAST TOUCHES. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Price 6s. 


BORN IN EXILE. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
Price 6s. 


A TANGLED WEB. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Price 21s. 


UNDER TWO SKIES. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


CATMUR’S CAVES. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S WINDOW. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ONE VIRTUE. 
By CHARLES T. C. JAMES. 
Price 21s. 


ALADDIN IN LONDON. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
Price 6s. 


STORIES. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
Price 5s. 


THE DIVERS. 


By HUME NISBET. 
Price 5s. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE. 


By ELIZABETH GILKISON. 
Price 5s. 


UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS. 
By W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Price 3s. 6d. 





NEW GUIDES. 


————— 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO KENT. 
Edited by CHARLES WORTHY. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE GOP 


Edited by A. R. HOPE MONORIEFF. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W 
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OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK.—See the 
Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and ’ RECORD. 
(crea eng ~~ Ag Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 





This day at all Libraries, price 4s. 
[HE SCOTTISH REVIEW. Juvty, 1893. 


Contents. 
—_- By SPANISH BLANKS and CATHOLIC EARLS, 1592-1594. 


—_ 7 ROMANCE of KING ROTHER. By Prof. Allan Men- 

es, 

Article 3. ANDREW FLETCHER, the SCOTTISH PATRIOT. By 
J. R. MacDonald. 


Article eae | The  eeeened HISTORY of EUROPE. By J. 
Reddoe, 

Article 5. aaawtion and her FEUDAL SHERIFFS. By J. Fer- 
gusson. 


Article 6. SOME HERETIC GOSPELS. By F. Legge. 

Article 7. SHELLFISH CULTURE. By J. H. Fullarton. 

Article 8. BARBOUR and BLIND HARRY as LITERATURE. By 
W. A. Craigie. 


Article 9. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
Article 10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Alexander Gardner, cay ey to Her Majesty the Queen, Paisley; 
and 26, Paternoster-square, Lond: 


LD MASTERS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 
With special Critical Articles thereon, written expressly for 
THE BUILDING NEWS 
By CHAS. L. EASTLAKE, F R.I.BA, 

The Keeper and era! of the National Gallery. 

Now being Published Weekly, exquisite Photo-Tint Reproductions of 
some of the most beautiful of the Old Masters, forming really Artistic 
Pictures for Home Decoration, Schools, Mission Churches, &c. 

The following have already appeared :— 

May 26.—The MYSTIC MARRIAGE of ST. CATHERINE. By Lorenzo 
San Severino. (Early XVth Century.) 
June 2.—The MADONNA and CHILD, with ST. JOHN. By Pietro 
Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century. ) 
nr = 9. ay ANGEL RAPHAEL and TOBIAS. (Florentine, XVth 
mtury. 


June 16.—The HOLY TRINITY. By Francesco Pesellino. (Tuscan, 
XVth Century.) 

June 23.—The VIRGIN ADORING the INFANT CHRIST. By Pietro 
Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century.) 

June 30.—MARS and VENUS. By Sandro Botticelli. (Tuscan, XVth 


Century.) 
July 7.—The NATIVITY. By Sandro Botticelli, (Tuscan, XVth 
Century.) 





July 14—The TWO BANKERS. By Marinus Van Romerswael. 


(Flemish, XVIth Century.) 
nae * 21—The MADONNA = CHILD. By Ercole di Giulio Cesare 
randi. (Ferrarese School.) 


tof en Pky Newman et thr esses ae BEEING 
r = lewsagent w umbers of the 

EWS con mtaining them to order, if the dates 
Office of the Building News, 382, mined! ese we. 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


———— 
The price of each Volume will be 6s. net. 
Now ready, 


1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH 
and MECCAH. Complete. Carefully 
Revised from the Author’s own copy, 
and containing all the Original Coloured 
Illustrations and Maps and Plans, and 
also the Woodcuts from the later 
Editions. In 2 vols, price 12s, net. 


Ready this month, 


2, A MISSION to GELELE, 
KING of DAHOMEY. In 2 vols. 
price 12s, net. 


Ready shortly, 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: 
Tales of Hindu Devilry. With 33 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 
1 vol. price 6s. net. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this 
book, limited to 200 copies, which will, in addition, 
contain a new Photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford. Price and particulars on application to 
the Publishers. 

Each Work will be sold separately. 





Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 
Trade supplied by Messrs, SIMPKIN, nena, 
HAMILTON, Kent & Co. Ltd 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(To be OBTAINED in TOWN or COUNTRY.) 
oe 


AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
AUNT JOHNNIE. By the Author 


of ‘Bootles’ Baby,’ ‘The Other Man’s Wife,’ ‘My 
Geoff,’ &c. 2 vols. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A very amusing and vivaciously told tale.” 

Vanity Fair.—‘‘There is a curious fascination about John Strange 
eben 8 books which compels us to go on with them once we have 

- The book is eminently readab! eet . John Strange Winter is so 
good- pay so desirous of pleasin, S-s As the stery is quite up to her 
usual level its popularity is conceiva 

Morning Post.—“ ‘Aunt Johnny’ isa eoggecaey | bi 
a variety of the class that is not too of ith. attraction it 
exercises is due in agreat measure to a vein of real feeli . Altogether 
the story, which is Written with the author’s usual verve, s full of move- 
ment and vivacity.” 

Publishers’ Circular. —“It is set (> a pleasure to turn to a novel 
written by John Strange Winter, and in the present case the pleasure is 
accentuated by the fact that ‘ Aunt Johnnie ah better than most of this 
author’s works....The story is well told, there are clever touches on 
every , and the delighted reader devours every line of the book, for 
John trange serene uses very little padding in her c inags soy and with 
eve the story is advanced a peg. We congratulate the author on 
— it success.” 

y Review.—‘ There is a great deal of go and spirit in the book ; 
mo off it is amusing. 


“J seoclety, stoi 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and BOOKSTALLS, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn’).—NORA CREINA. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—SPORT- 


ING TALES. (A New Work.) 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. — ONLY a 
HORSE DEALE 

By Mrs. Lovett een SISTER’S 
— In picture boards, 2s. each. 

By John Strange Winter.—M Y GEOFF; 


or, the Experiences of a Lady Help. (Fifth Edition.) 


By May Crommelin.—The FREAKS 


of LADY FORTUNE. 
By B. L. Farjeon.—BASIL and 
ANNETTE. (Third Edition.) 
By F.C. Philips and Percy Fendall.— 
MARGARET BYNG. (Second Kdition.) 
In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By Mrs. Hungerford.—A MAD 
PRANK. 
Serial Tales by Mrs. Alexander and Barbara Lake (Author of 
‘The Betrayal of Reuben Holt’) are appearing in BH#L- 
GRAVIA, a London Magazine (published monthly), at all 
Newsagents, Bookstalls, &c. 1s. 
THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
‘BELGRAVIA,’ ls. 
cage Aysps ae 4a 4 opey THOMAS (Mrs. Pender ae 7 
—The A MOLLY PERRIN—EDITH STEWAR' 
DREWRY_ Miss “CRAIGIE HALKETT i. M. BURNAND—CHAR 


LOTTE A. PRICE—ETHEL MARRYAT, and others. (At all News- 
agents, Bookstalls, &c ) 





Dale are 


Serial Tales by B. M. Croker, A. Perrin, and Darle 
agazine, 


appearing in LONDON SOC/ETY, a Monthly 
at all Newsagents, Bookstalls, &c. 1s. 


The SUMMER NUMBER of ‘LONDON 
SOCIETY,’ ls. 


Containing gen db taal de Fp See 
YORKE—DA DER LIP—W. N—MRS. THOMP- 
SON, and wa tat Pall ieee Bookstalis. 4 = ) 


Vol. LXIII. of LONDON SOCIETY (780 pages), 
handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with gilt edge, price 10s. 6d. ; Cases 
for binding volumes, 2s. each. (Atall all Booksellers’, &.) 


Works by— 
ennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, "Mrs. goog t~< ” Mrs, 
Hungerford (Author of ‘Molly Bawn’), B. M. Croker, 
ee Mrs. Alexander Fraser, Mrs. Alexander, 
F. C. Philips, F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall, F. C. 
Philips and 0. 2 Wills, Helen Mathers, Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Hume Nisbet, Curtis Yorke, Bret Harte, Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, Lady Mar- 
ao Majendie, The Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugb, Alfred 

Calmour, Mrs. Frank St. Clair Grimwood, May Crom- 
melin, Florence Marryat, Ledy Violet Greville, od Duffus 
Hardy, Lady Constance Howard, Jean Middlemass, 
William Day, ‘“ Carmen Sylva” (HM. the Queen of 
Roumania), and others, will be sent on application. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. 
14, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 


A Copy of the Catalogue con 
John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward 





DIGBY, LONG & C0,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF 
AN OLD PASSPORT. 


Chiefly relating how we accomplished many Driving Toy, 
with our own _ horses over the vende of Wester 
Europe before the time of railways. 

By the Rev. ALFRED CHARLES yond uA. 

Author of ‘ Attractions of the Nile,’ ‘ A § Tour in 

Portugal,’ ‘A Pi through esting’ &e, 


With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 2, 
(Just out, 


THE NEW NOVEL “READING” AT ALL LIBRARIg, 


DR. JANET OF HARLEY 
STREET. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, 
THIRD EDITION, cloth, 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION in the Press. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ It is a clever book, 
and well worth reading. Miss Kenealy has imagined ay 
interesting character, and realized her vividly. = 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ Miss K Kenealy 
has a quick sense of humour and a live! y, faculty Of observa: 
tion, and her style is vivid and effective. 

BLACK and WHITE says :—‘‘ We sessment every one 
~ read bes work. The really clever study of this female 

bernethy.” 


SECOND EDITION of 


LIKE A SISTER. 


By MADELINE CRICHTON. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. At every Circulating Library. 

The PEOPLE (First Review) says :—‘* We predict for her 
@ prosperous cateer. She writes English, and works 
out her plot with considerable skill.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD (Second Review) 2 so Romy —* The 
writer the ay hE of depicting character with force 
and consistency. The 1 = is good, and the 
dialogue throughout is brisk and and risk and vivacious 


NETTA. The New Novel. 
By EDWIN ELLIOTT. 1 vol. 6s. 
The ACADEMY’S Opinion :—‘‘ Mr. Elliott is to be wel- 
A dtp ce lent a. rod od good. ~ 
only is the permanently sustain ut passages 
dramatic vividness detain the reade the reader.” 


The “ JOLLY ROGER 7: @ Novel, 
By HUME NISBET, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ &c. 
Fourth Edition at every Bookseller and Bookstall in the 
Kingdom. Picture boards, 2s. 
The National Observer declares ‘‘‘ The Jolly Roger’ to be 
quite the best thing Mr. Nisbet has yet done. 


The BOW and the SWORD: a 
Romance. E. C. ADAMS, M.A. With 16 Full-Page 
Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Pictorial — = - 


The LAST CRUISE of the TEAL 
By LEIGH RAY. With 22 Illustrations. Pictoril 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out, 


The PRINCESS’S PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY: a Novel. From the Italian of A. G. BARRILI. 
By his Honour Judge STEPHEN. Cloth, 6s. 
The Glas Herald says :—‘‘ Cannot fail to prove in- 
teresting to all who are in any way concerned in wa’ 


the recent developments of I ° 
The Ma achestor Courter tye. _—“This most interesting 


tale......It is deliciously Italian.” 
NEW NOVEL BY EMILIE DUNFORD. 


FROM MORN TILL EVE. By the 


Author of ‘ Evening Shadows,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. [Just out, 

The GIRL MUSICIAN: a Story. 

MIRIAM YOUNG. With Full-Page Devke ty 
atthew Stretch. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. (Just 

A DAUGHTER of ROME: 3 


Rom: . COLLES, from the German of 
LOUISA e pICHLER Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Port- 
land Isle. By EASTON KING. Cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
The PURSUIT of a CHIMERA. 
Being a Mid-Winter’s Day Dream. By C. ELVEY 
COPE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. . 
The Liverpool M —It is decidedly clever, 
full ‘of the weirdly fascinating Thorough'y” enjo 
right through.” 


*,* New Catalogue (64 pp.) now ready. 


DIGBY, LONG &.CO., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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‘MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. _| MESSRS. WM. BLACKWooD & Sons’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER’S ‘GREAT CIVIL WAR.’ ——- 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, | gray “Geaci™“S"! oray 


1642-1649. 


By SAMUEL R, GARDINER, M.A., 


Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh ; Ph.D. Géttingen ; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 


CABINET EDITION. With New Preface. In Four Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
(Vols. I. and IT, now ready. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 
SWIMMING. By Arcurpatp Sincuar and Witiiam Henry, Hon. Secs: 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. Dadd, and frome ee ihed.” 
2 ished, 


G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ At last swi s have a standard work of reference: 


Just published, Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, 


RACING and STEEPLE-CHASING. By the Eart or SurroLk AND 


BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, &c. With 58 Illustrations by J. Sturgess. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











plete, reliable, and brimming over with information.” 
English Sports. 








A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 1608. 


By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., Author of ‘Irish Names of Places,’ ‘ Old Celtic Romances,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of BACTERIOLOGY; for Practitioners and Students. 


With especial reference to Practical Methods. By Dr. 8. L. SCHENK, Professor (Extraordinary) in the University 
of Vienna. Translated from the German, with an an mdix, by W. R. DAWSON, B.A. M.D. Univ. Dub. ; late 
University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 100 Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. 8vo. 10s. net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A-CENTURY, with Instruc- 
tions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. POWELL HOPKINS. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“ The lover of an og wey spend an hour not unpleantly nor unprofitably over Major Hopkins’s cheery volume, and 
his chapter on the ‘ Fast 1’ and its uses may be commended as affording sound practical instruction.”— Times, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Five New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded on the Icelandic Sagas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ She,’ ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ &e. With 17 Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 


Garden. By GEORGE MILNER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By R. A. Procror. 


Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Procror, Grant Auutn, A. Witson, 


T. FOSTER, and E. CLODD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Awnprew Lane, M.A. With 15 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DORRIE.’ 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By Wi.iam Tiresucx, 


Author of ‘ Dorrie,’ &c. Ciown &vo. 6s. 


“A quaint and — — neeees The story of Mark’s life at the Welsh farm is a very real and faithful narrative and 
picture, singularly vivid, and full of richly humorous incidents and descriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, 
and not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is fresh and fascinating.” —Scotsman, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 365. 





Contents 
1, The TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 7. The USE and ABUSE of WEALTH. 
2. WALPOLE’S ISLE of MAN. 8. The EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 
3. The TRAGEDY of the CZSARS. 9. The CAMPAIGN in the KANJUT VALLEY. 
4, The PROTECTION of BIRDS. 10. CHURCH and STATE in SCOTLAND. 
5. SIR HENRY MAINE as a JURIST. 11. CARDINAL NEWMAN and BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 
6. RUSSIA on the PACIFIC. 12, MAKING a CONSTITUTION. 


On Monday next, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


“Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now appearing.”—British Weekly. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By STANLEY 
J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ Chaps, 22-24. 
By J. A. FRoupE, Regius 


ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
DISCIPLINE. By Roy TELLEr. TOO MANY STARS. By May KeEnDALL. 


REFLECTION and PRESAGE. By Watter HERRIFS | 7. TOPOGRAPHY of HUMPHRY CLINKER. By 


ON LEOPARDS. By C. T. BucKLAND. Austin Dopson. 
An EASTERN CADET. By L. B. WALFORD. AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, New York: 15, East 16th-street, 


Lecture II. 





BROWN, Author of ‘Shikar Sketches,’ ‘ Powder, Spur, 
and Spear,’ ‘The Days when we went Hog-Hunting.’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GAR- 
DEN. By ZELIE COLVILE, F.R.G.S, With 2 Maps 


and 55 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘*The great charm of Mrs. Colvile’s book lies in its fresh- 
ness and utter want of affectation...... Itis one of thecleverest 
as well as most informing books of its class that has been 
published for a very long time.”—St, James’s Budget. 

“It is excellent reading, and free of cant and gush of all 
kinds; moreover, she has a story to tell, and can o e and 
desezibe with vigour and humour......The portion of her 
journey which has the most fresh geographical interest is 

er march across Madagascar.”— National Observer. 

“Throughout Mrs. Colvile is a lively and entertainin, 
and at the same time an instructive companion......The boo! 
is charming!y illustrated from her own sketches.” 

Scotsman, 

“ Brightly written, and in every respect a worthy addition 
to the ever increasing number of books of personal travel and 
adventure.” —£cho. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and Rela- 
tions. By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, Author of 
‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,’ &c. New 
and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. lts. 
‘Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Prof. 
Veitch’s work may be said to be an adequate and final text- 
book of its subject in allits as no nat hical, geological, 
historical, ethnological, and poetical...... e know no book 
dealing with a particular region at once so reliable in its 
information and so attractive.”—Spectator, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY 


LIFE. By DAVID PRYDE, M.A. LL.D., Author of 
‘Highways of Literature,’ ‘Great Men in European. 
History,’ ‘ Biographical Outlines of English Literature,” 
&e. ith a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 

‘* Well worth reading from cover to cover......The book is 
so fascinating that when once taken up it will not readily 
be put down again.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“ Bright, chatty, entertaining, and instructive.” 

Edinburgh Dispatch. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE AUTHORIZED. 
ENGLISH TRANSTATION. 


WATER-CURE. As Tested 
through more than Thirty Years, and Described for the- 
Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Translated from the Thirtieth German Edition by 
A. de F. With an Appendix, containing the Latest 
Developments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Pre- 
face, by E. GERARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“One of the most valuable additions to the literature of 
bydro-therapeutics that has been issued for many years.” 
Healtay Life. 
“The present edition is beyond question the best in which 
an English reader could consult the work.”—Scotsman, 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 
Queen’s Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYOB, 
Author of ‘ The City of Sunshine,’ ‘ Life of Lord Keith,’ 
‘Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Pg Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo.. 
25s. 6d, 


“* No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should 
miss reading ‘ Balmoral.’”—Odserver. ; 

** A stirring tale of love and adventure.”—Black and White. 

“The romance is in many ways an exceptional one, and 


unusually strong as to characterization.” —Morning Post, 
**A thoroughly well-written and spirited novel. 
“Well worth reading.” —Atheneum. Scotsman. 


“ Strong and scholarly novel...... The work is exceptionally 
clever.”—Liverpool Mercury. ’ 

** A delightful romance.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Allardyce’s manner is ae good, and, 
therefore, refreshingly distinguishable from that of the 
ordinary ‘ three volume.’ ”—G/lobe. 

“The description of the flight across the Polach Moss 
lighted by the burning heather is strikingly picturesque. 
Indeed, the book is full of powerful bits.”—Glasgcw Herald, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





Edinburgh and Lordon, 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


—_—~——— 


NOW READY. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘A Splendid Cousin,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. SEVERN.’ 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE OF DRUM. 
By Mrs. STEVENSON, Author of ‘ Juliet,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHO WINS—LOSES. 
By SOPHIA MARY LOCKE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY, 


TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.’ 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Ry the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, DU MAURIER, 
DatTon BaRHAM, and DoyLe. 
“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such 
men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more 
tempting ?”— Times. 


The CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 
8vo., with a carmine border line around each page. With 
Twenty Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, 
with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH EDITION. An 


Edition in large type, with Fifty Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re- 
engraved on Wood for this Edition by George Pearson. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, 6s. 


*,* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price. 


The POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations on Wood by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 2s, 6d. 


The VICTORIA EDITION. A Pocket 


Edition. Fceap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
or in paper wrapper, ls, 


The ALEXANDRA EDITION. A New 
Large-Type Edition, demy 8vo. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Bar- 
ham. Paper wrapper, 1s.; or bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. 


The PEOPLE’S EDITION. Sixty-four 


large quarto pages, printed on good paper, with Forty 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, with 
wrapper, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——>—— 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


LLIAM ARCHER-SHEE. 
“Mr. William Archer-Shee’s boo! 
from a diary com: i with the days of the exile of Louis Philippe 
and ending with the days of the Commune in Paris. It is nota French 
diary, but in those times there were French revolutions always with us. 
The father of this diarist was Sir Martin Archer-Shee, once President of 
the Royal Academy. The names of Wellington, Walter Scott, Tom 
Moore, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Beaconsfield are frequently met with in the book. The author saw the 
burning of the House of Commons, was present at the Coronation, and 
met at one time or another most of the celebrities of the say AM 
Daily News, May 20. 
NOW READY, 62nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 

engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
an rrected by the Nobility. 

“The sixty-second edition of ‘Lodge’s Peerage and Barone is 
even more complete in its information, and more convenient in its 
cross-references, &c., its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left for improvement in future issues.” 

Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


k gives personal reminiscences 





NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. By Major-General A. TON MACMAHON, formerly 
H.M. Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le 
SERS, Aather of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ ‘A Rainbow at Night,’ 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Buller. 
The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. L. Baillie “Wy ey Author of ‘The Ides of March,’ ‘ The 
Tree of Krowledge,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘There are few contemporary works of fiction that afford pleasanter 

reading than this charmingly told story, which abounds in graphic 
characterization and shrewd psychological analysis.” —Daily Telegraph. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 


3 vols. 
“ « Disinherited ’ — thoroughly well written is also thoroughly 
pleasant reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 8s, 6d, 
IN the SUNTIME of her|/HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitby. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By the Author of ‘Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.’ 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


CASPAR BROOKES 
DAUGHTER. By Adeline Ser- 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 
COPE. By M. E. Le Clerc. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 

NINETTE. By the Author 
of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ &c. 

A CROOKED PATH. By 
Mrs. Al der. 


b iexander. 
PAR aie Maibe Het Y: | ONE REASON WHY. By 
Beatrice Whitby. 
The AWAKENING of MARY 





MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 

The IDES of MARCH. By 
G. M. Robins. 


FENWICK. By Beatrice Whitby. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Mabel Hart. } 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MIST, 

a WOMAN'S THOUGHTS| n —— 
HANNAH. 

AAIPE tor 8 LIFE The UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


Tle WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 


a 


NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE, 


WISE SAWS and MODERN 





INSTANCES. 


The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES, PHG@BE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


COMMEMORATIVE “BRIDAL EDITION," 


Fcap. 4to. price 5s. net. 
Exact Replica of the Copies accepted by Her Majesty, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of York, ‘and 
the Princess May. 


THE 
ROYAL MARRIAGE 
ODE. 
By ERIC MACKAY, 


Author of ‘ Love Letters of a Violinist,’ ‘ The Song of the 


“ Mr, Eric Mackay is one of the fortunate ones in 
that he has written a ‘ Royal Marriage Ode’ which 
will, if anything, add to his reputation. He has 
wisely chosen to model his poem on his favourite 
Elizabethan forerunners, with the result that he has 
written a fresh and spirited Ode that runs swiftly 
and without halt from first to last...... There is a 
ring of youthful enthusiasm in this, and all through 
the poem the right note is struck, Mr. Eric Mackay 
is spontaneous and does not force the note......Look- 
ing on what has been done in the past on such 
occasions by poets laureate and unofficial, Mr. Eric 
Mackay may be congratulated on the excellence of 
his Ode, and the skill with which he has treated a 
qifficult theme.”— Graphic, First Notice, July 8, 1893, 


‘*Mr, Eric Mackay has every reason to be proud 
of his work, but something super-excellent was to 
be expected from the pen that wrote the ‘Love 
Letters of a Violinist.’”—T7he Lady, July 13, 1893, 


“No reader of Eric Mackay’s exquisite ‘Love 
Letters of a Violinist’ will need to be reminded that 
among the swarm of poetasters he is a genuine 
poet...... We have in this Ode much to welcome; we 
have impeccable verse, a sense of the music of 
words, the balance and poise of rhythmic sentences, 
very fetching lilt and go and movement, fine taste 
and feeling, and singular felicity of phrase......This, 
like Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion,’ we can imagine being 
read with pleasure when the Victorian epoch has 
ceased to have a personal interest.”—Birmingham 
Daily Post, July 7, 1893. 

‘*Many fine passages are to be found in Mr, 
Mackay’s Ode.”— Glasgow Herald, July 6, 1893. 
‘“‘Mr. Eric Mackay’s ‘ Royal Marriage Ode’ hasa 
distinction which marks it out clearly as the work 
of the author of ‘ Love Letters of a Violinist.’ It 
is written in a form of verse so difficult to handle 
effectively that the author shows a rare accomplish- 
ment by making its lines flow on easily and smoothly 
without ever a discord, and with a growing effect 
of climax. One often, indeed, admires the metrical 
perfection...... Long as it is this extract serves only 
insufficiently to show the character of a poem which 
has many felicities of expression, and which, it may 
safely be predicted, will hold its own place and its 
own distinction in the chorus of similar triumphant 
song.” —Scotsman, July 10, 1893. 

“*The Royal Marriage Ode’ abounds with felici- 
tous lines, but its chief strength lies in its excellent 
sustainment of the exultant note, The wedding 
bells swing and clang through it from beginning to 
end.”—H, D. TRAILL in the Graphic, July 15, 1893. 








Now ready, price 5s. net, 
LOVE LETTERS OF A 
VIOLINIST. 
By ERIC MACKAY. 
Author’s Edition, with New Lyrics. 


BEING THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


‘‘This book has had a deserved success, and its 
triumph proves that in these vigilant days no volume 
of true poetry can escape the notice of lovers of 
verse. Mr. Eric Mackay is full of fervour, of imagi- 
nation, of force.”—NORMAN GALE in the Literary 
World, July 14, 1893. 


London: LAMLEY & CO, Exhibition-road, S.W. 
*,* A few copies of Eric Mackay’s national ode, 








Pullishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimITEp, 


‘The SONG of the FLAG,’ may still be obtained, 
at the original price, 2s. 6d. net, 
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LITERATURE 
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The Romanes Lecture, 1893.—Evolution and 
Ethics. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue lecture which Mr. Huxley delivered to 
the University of Oxford was in many ways 
aremarkable performance, upon which the 
University and the founder of the lecture, 
no less than Mr. Huxley himself, deserve 
to be congratulated. That it would be a 
model of vigorous, lucid, and elegant Eng- 
lish, no one who knew the lecturer’s ad- 
nirable powers of expression could fail to 
expect, and expectation was exceeded ; for 
ifit be judged merely as a literary achieve- 
ment, the discourse he pronounced may 
fairly be held to surpass the very high level 
he had hitherto maintained. In point of 
sober eloquence it rises to the best tradi- 
tions of English philosophical literature. 
Although the lecturer is in his own sphere 
the first of living scientific authorities, it is 
an excellent feature of his method that his 
peculiar knowledge was almost everywhere 
subordinate, and used, if at all, for illustra- 
tive purposes ; so that he was free to treat 
a wide subject in a wide spirit, un- 
tammelled by the influence of special 
studies. For in spite of strong scientific 
interests and the limits they sometimes 
impose upon minds imbued with them, Mr. 
Huxley has always taken naturally to the 
atmosphere of general culture, of which it 
reasonable to presume that, if a man can 
breathe it without intoxication, it is likely 
toinspire him with the clearest observations 
and the soundest conclusions. But whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the accuracy 
it Mr. Huxley’s observations or the value 
of his conclusions, there can be no doubt as 
to the wide range of his view, or the solid 
tharacter of his acquaintance with modes of 
thought which have no patent connexion 
vith modern scientific doctrines. 

No less remarkable than the range of his 

new was the dexterous manner in which 
- Huxley contrived to lecture before a 

bfessedly Christian university and enforce 

‘ doctrine that in its essential character 

¥as an approximation to the Pauline dogma 

if nature and grace, without making a 





single direct reference to the tenets of 
Christendom. To show how the Pauline 
dogma answers to the needs of human life 
in its conflict with the workings of nature, 
and closely accords with scientific principles, 
was certainly an interesting task to be 
undertaken by the prophet of Agnosticism. 
Mr. Huxley sought to effect this demonstra- 
tion by the following line of argument. As 
civilization gradually tempers the savagery 
of nature, the advantages of life in society 
become, he urged, so apparent that men 
were forced to reflect upon them. The 
ethical sense largely arose in and from the 
conception of justice involved in the idea 
of any society, as found to be, in fact, a 
necessary element in its existence. But 
justice, the sense, namely, that ‘society_is 
impossible unless those who are associated 
agree to observe certain rules of conduct 
towards one another,’ soon came to distin- 
guish between a guilty action and a merely 
wrong one. Justice began to appreciate 
the bearings of motive on the quality of 
the act, and thus led to the further concep- 
tion of desert. ‘‘ Righteousness, that is, 
action from right motive, not only became 
synonymous with justice, but the positive 
constituent of innocence and the very 
heart of goodness.” But observers of life 
found that, as a matter of fact, its pains 
and pleasures were by no means distributed 
according to desert, and that the nature of 
things was radically unjust. Hence the 
tragedy of life; hence the conclusion that 
‘‘cosmic nature is no school of virtue, but 
the headquarters of the enemy of ethical 
nature.” And if, as no one doubts, both 
good and evil may be either increased or 
diminished by human action, it is the para- 
mount duty of ethical man to seek to 
diminish the pain and suffering that come 
in the train of the cosmical process, and, 
in fact, to combat that process at every 
step. Mr. Huxley states his conclusion in 
the plainest language :— 

‘*The practice of that which is ethically best 

—what we call goodness or virtue—involves 
a course of conduct which, in all respects, is 
opposed to that which leads to success in the 
cosmic struggle for existence.” 
In view of the fact that Mr. Huxley has 
spent the heat and burden of his day in 
promulgating the theory of evolution by 
means of natural selection, while his scien- 
tific friends and followers have laboured to 
show that that theory can be applied in 
explanation of all manner of problems, 
psychological, ethical, and religious, so un- 
compromising a pronouncement in favour 
of grace as something opposed to nature is 
undoubtedly of great interest. 

It is important to observe that Mr. 
Huxley’s remarks on this head are a vigor- 
ous denunciation of what he calls ‘the 
fanatical individualism of our time,’’ which 
attempts, by the mouth of certain philo- 
sophers who need not be named, to apply 
the analogy of cosmic nature to society. 
They argue that inasmuch as certain forces 
have produced beneficent results in the one 
order, there is a fair presumption in favour 
of their producing equally beneficent re- 
sults in the other, if only these forces are 
left to themselves. It is not difficult to 
destroy this argument by insisting upon 
the artificial character of civilization, which 
creates and vindicates its own eode of.con- 





duct ; just as, in fact, it is in a great 
measure as a protest against the artificial 
character of civilization that the doctrines 
of individualistic naturalism have gener- 
ally been preached. Mr. Huxley maintains 
that we should frankly recognize that 
morality is something unnatural, in the 
sense that the ethical process is not only 
distinct from, but entirely opposed to, the 
cosmic process. He supports his contention 
by remarking upon the fallacy of supposing 
that what is fittest in nature is necessarily 
best in ethics, and upon the indubitable 
fact that the cosmical process gives as 
much sanction to immoral as to moral 
sentiments. ‘‘The history of civilization,” 
he says, ‘details the steps by which 
men have succeeded in building up an 
artificial world within the cosmos”; and as 
civilization has everywhere advanced and 
worked beneficially by the interference of 
man with nature, so the ethical process is 
an interference of a similar character from 
which as much may be hoped in the way of 
improvement. 

As a protest against the view that justice 
is merely the ethical aspect of a biological 
law tending to the survival of the fittest, 
Mr. Huxley’s doctrine is no less interesting 
than valuable. The general sentiment of 
mankind in all ages is against the adoption 
of any such opinion as was laid down in a 
recent work on ‘Justice,’ where it was 
maintained that ethical action is that which 
‘‘ favours the maintenance of the individual 
and the preservation of the race,” with the 
corollary that acts are right or wrong 
according as they tend or do not tend to the 
continuance of the species. There can be 
no doubt that one aspect of the ethical pro- 
cess is described with entire accuracy in the 
theory which Mr. Huxley advances. It 
would be folly to deny that in particular 
cases the ethical man has often to oppose 
the natural man. But to go further than 
this and assert generally that he must 
always do so, that ethics and nature are 
in radical and permanent enmity, is a pro- 
position attended by a great many diffi- 
culties, and in the mouth of Mr. Huxley a 
particularly hard saying. 

Although no one expects that every side 
of the relation between the natural and the 
ethical process could be examined in a dis- 
course extending to thirty or forty pages, 
there is one point involved in the theory 
here defended which is so essential not only 
to its acceptance, but even to any right 
understanding of it, that the omission to 
discuss it adequately is remarkable in a 
treatment professedly scientific. The crux 
of the theory lies in the answer to the 
question whether the ethical process, if in 
reality opposed altogether to the cosmical 
process, is or is not a part of the cosmical 
process; and if not, what account can be 
given of its origin. In what way is it pos- 
sible, in what way is it even conceivable, 
that that should arise within the cosmical 
process which, in Mr. Huxley’s com- 
prehensive phrase, “is in all respects 
opposed ’’ to its working? To this question 
Mr. Huxley did not directly address himself 
in the course of his lecture, although’.on: 
p. 35 he refers to ‘‘a fund of energy”’ lying 
in man, “operating intelligently, and» so 
far akin to that which pervades the 
universe, that it is competent to influence 
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and modify the cosmic process.” But to the | 


ublished form of the lecture Mr. Huxley 
fos appended some twenty pages of notes, 
which are certainly not the least instructive 
portion of it, and in one of these notes the 
all-important question is raised, and an 
answer given, which shows that Mr. Huxley 
is by no means unaware of the point that 
has to be met. But the answer there given 
is difficult to reconcile with the theory 
advanced in the lecture, and, indeed, in 
many ways may be held to be an improve- 
ment upon it :— 

‘* Of course, strictly speaking, social life and 
the ethical process, in virtue of which it ad- 
vances towards perfection, are part and parcel 
of the general process of evolution, just as the 
gregarious habit of innumerable plants and 
animals, which has been of immense advantage 
to them, is so The tendency of individuals 
to over self-assertion is kept down by fighting. 
Even in these rudimentary forms of society, 
love and fear come into play, and enforce a 
greater or less renunciation of self-will. To 
this extent the general cosmic process begins 
to be checked by a rudimentary ethical process, 
which is, strictly speaking, part of the former, 
just as the ‘governor’ in a steam engine is part 
of the mechanism of the engine.” 

If in rudimentary forms of society the use 
of the “governor” is only to modify the 
working of the machine, it is not apparent 
why in highly developed forms of society 
the ‘‘ governor” should aim at opposing 
the machine altogether. The business of this 
necessary portion of the machine is only to 
modify its working so that it shall give the 
best results. And if the ethical process be 
regarded in a similar light, it may more 
reasonably be described as an agency which 
directs and controls rather than entirely 
opposes the cosmical process. 

me other considerations may be men- 
tioned which make against the theory Mr. 
Huxley is here disposed to support. A 
strict application of it would appear to 
involve the assumption that nature in itself 
is wholly and necessarily an evil, at any rate 
from the point of view of ethical man ; where- 
as Mr. Huxley is careful to insist that the 
cosmical process has no sort of relation to 
moral en It is, indeed, difficult to under- 
stand how the essence of morality can 
consist in opposing that which is non-moral. 
And as against any essential opposition 
between nature and morality, it may be 
urged that there are many tendencies of the 
cosmic process which morality approves ; 
for sometimes when nature revenges itself 
on those who break its laws, morality con- 
— the revenge with satisfaction. 
And further, to attain its ends, the ethical 
process often makes use of the methods of 
the cosmical process. We will say nothing 
of the methods of the ape; but society usesthe 
methods of the tiger against those of its mem- 
bers who offend its laws; that is to say, it 
directs one of the chief agencies of the cosmic 
process into a channel in which its operation 
is useful to society, much as the miller 
uses the stream, which if left to itself might 
inundate his fields, to grind his corn. And 
the axe and the rope with which, as Mr. 
Huxley says, civilized man “does his best 
to put an end to the survival of the fittest 
of former days,’’ what are they but methods 
of nature which society finds suited to its 
own development? And we see that the 
canons of morality constantly shift and 





change in accordance with the circumstances 
in which society for the time finds itself. 
And if morality exists for man, and not man 
for morality, the moral man must at least 
aim at being in a state of harmony with 
himself and not in a state of continuous 
self-repression. The wisest thinkers, ancient 
and modern, lay most stress on the positive 
element in morality, in virtue of which its 
action is directed not so much to the morti- 
fication of natural instincts as to the use of 
them for worthy ends. According to Plato 
justice is a harmony of different parts of 
the soul; according to Goethe the highest 
state is a tranquillity of soul in which a 
man ‘loves what he commands himself to 
do.” There does not seem to be room for 
this conception of morality in any strict 
interpretation of the theory which Mr. 
Huxley advances. 

It is possible to disagree with Mr. 

Huxley’s account of the relation between 
evolution and ethics and yet be profoundly 
moved by the eloquence of his plea on 
behalf of a noble life, even though he holds 
out no hope that in the end nature will be 
overcome by grace. ‘The theory of evolu- 
tion,” he says, 
‘fencourages no millennial anticipations. If 
for millions of years our globe has taken the 
upward road, yet sometime the summit will be 
reached and the downward route be commenced. 
The most daring imagination will hardly venture 
upon the suggestion that the power and intelli- 
gence of man can ever arrest the procession of 
the great year.” 








Oxford Men and their Colleges. Tllustrated 
with Portraits and Views, together with 
the Matriculation Register, 1880-92. 
Arranged and annotated by Joseph 
Foster, Hon.M.A. (Parker & Co.) 

Ir seems ungracious to say of this magni- 

ficent quarto that, in the form in which it 

has reached us, we do not like it nearly so 
well as the previous works by which Mr. 

Joseph Foster has earned the gratitude of 

Oxford men. It falls, in fact, between 

several stools. Partly it is learned, anti- 

quarian, historical; partly it is a work of 
reference, almost a directory, of members of 
the University of the past dozen years. It 
contains views of the Oxford buildings new 
and old, and it contains also portraits of 
sundry living persons. But the elder men 
will not care to possess groups of under- 
graduate athletes, nor will the younger men 
be much taken by the charms of portraits 
of heads of houses. These portraits too, 
we are bound to add, are hardly, in more 
than two or three instances, successful, those 
of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor being 
conspicuously unhappy; and several Heads 
are omitted. As for the groups of ‘‘ Torpids” 
and football teams, they cannot claim a per- 
manent interest for more than a very small 
circle, and though better reproduced than 
their ‘‘ Heads and Governors,” they are 
open to a serious criticism, since, as a local 
observer has pointed out to us, the names of 
the men of at least one college boat have 
been assigned to the faces of their rivals in 
another. We are glad to hear that the 
unwieldy volume may be bought in two 
separate parts, the Oolleges and the 

Register, and that in this edition the Col- 

leges are given without the athletic groups. 

In this form the work ought to enjoy the 
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‘large circulation which its many merit, 


deserve. 

The first part of the book contains ay 
historical account of each college, written jn 
most cases by the author of the correspond. 
ing chapters in Mr. Andrew Clark’s volume 
on ‘ The Colleges of Oxford.’ Then folloy 
biographical notices of all the heads of the 
college from its foundation; of all liy; 
fellows, honorary fellows, and ex-fellows 
and other resident members of Convocation. 
and lists of all members of the colle 
matriculated from 1880 inclusively. The 
illustrations consist regularly of Bereblock’s 
and Loggan’s views of each college, dated 
1566 and 1675, and portray the subsequent 
history of the college buildings by means of 
characteristic specimens of them, as thi 
were when Ingram wrote his ‘ Memorials’ 
or as they are after so many ravages of s0 
many architects as the last half century has 
let loose upon Oxford. Here we have q 
college front, there the interior of a quad. 
rangle; here a library or chapel, there a 
reredos, a doorway, or some minor archi- 
tectural feature. We are, perhaps, most 
grateful for the complete series of Loggan’s 
views, for though they suffer from the 
necessary reduction in size, still they are 
invaluable as presenting all the colleges as 
they were in the time of their first annalist, 
Anthony Wood. Bereblock’s are so in. 
famously drawn that they can never be taken 
as evidence of what the buildings really 
looked like. The reproductions from Acker- 
man, Ingram, and others are not altogether 
satisfactory, and the colour of the ‘ink photo” 
process is apt to be unpleasant. But it would 
be perverse to complain of details when 
the whole is so good—a collection of views 
such as few persons, and they only at 
great expense, could bring together. The 
most intimate student of Oxford things will 
learn something from them—the meaning 
of the grotesque sculptures in Magdalen 
Cloister ; the appearance of old Hertford 
College, which became the second site of 
Magdalen Hall and has now once more 
risen. up as a new Hertford College; the 
design at-the end of the verger’s mace, 
profanely known by the name of “ poker”; 
or the look of the Brasenose knocker lately 
brought from Stamford to keep company 
with its Oxford namesake. Those unfamiliar 
with Oxford will, however, be puzzled at 
the inclusion of sundry stray cuts (appa- 
rently because the blocks were available) 
which have nothing to do with the college 
in the midst of which they are inserted, or 
even in all cases with Oxford itself. 

In the accounts of the colleges and their 
members there is little to criticize. The 
older lists of Heads stand in need of critical 
revision, but this would have involved an 
amount of research such as would have 
made the production of the book either 
impossible or else an event of the distant 
future. It is sufficient that Mr. Foster has 
made in several ways an advance on previous 
lists. After all, the book will be chiefly 
referred to for its biographies of living 
persons; and here we have found it extra- 
ordinarily accurate and complete. Such 
errors and omissions as we have observed 
are of a kind which may be more suitably 
sent privately to the author than parad 
before the world as though they were typical 
of the book. It is right, however, to add 
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fhat, though the book has been wonderfully 
brought up to date, there are some signs 
of haste in the final revision, evidenced by 
a number of misprints in the introductory 
portion. The second part of the volume 
contains a good deal more than the matricu- 
Jation register of the University alphabet- 
ically arranged. It gives also the schools 
from which men came, the honours they 
obtained, and other miscellaneous informa- 
tion; and it includes, besides the names of 

rsons matriculated between 1880 and 
1992, all the names of older men mentioned 
in the first part of the book with references 
to it, thus conveniently serving the purpose 
of an index. The work as a whole will be 
found of interest to every son of Alma 
Mater, and no one who opens it but will 
wish to possess it, whether as a book of 
reference or as a collection of views, not 
always the best possible, but still, as a 
whole, truly representative. 








The Eloping Angels: a Caprice. By William 
Watson. (Mathews & Lane.) 

The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems. 
author and publishers. ) 

Excursions in Criticism: being some Prose 
Recreations of a Rhymer. (Same author 
and publishers. ) 


Mr. Wrtt1am Watson, in a dedication, 
describes his ‘‘caprice,” ‘The Eloping 
Angels,’ as of ‘‘ somewhat hazardous levity,” 
and, though it possesses, as he also claims 
for it, “‘a spirit not wholly flippant,” 
certainly it so follows the humouristic 
method which awakes the sense of the 
ludicrous by means of the incongruity 
between the customary mental associations 
with the next world and the this-world tri- 
vialities and necessities connected with it in 
the narration, that it must receive the blame 
or the praise (whichever it is considered) of 
levity. But the levity is not hazardous: 
banter about the devil as traveller and 
qritic, about heaven as place of residence, 
about St. Peter as janitor, is one of the 
time-honoured licences of jesting or satirical 
verse which custom has made harmless con- 
ventionalities ; and it would be oddly un- 
reasonable if Mr. Watson were to be 
seriously called to judgment for doing what 
many before him have done with matter- 
d-course impunity. He has, at all events, 
given fair notice at the outset of what sort 
of offence will be found in his book; Faust 
ad Mephistopheles are in the very first 
ine, and the poem is in octave stanzas. 
What reader so inexperienced as to need 
more to tell him what the matter and the 
manner of the humour are to be? Nor can 
aly one who thus forewarned follows the 
adventure of the two undevout personages 
a of surprises, for Mr. Watson’s use 
ifthe traditional audacities of the style has 
wally been exceptionally limited: the ex- 
_ sacrilege of his funning is but 
us -— 


(Same 


My Mephisto, thou art 
Adevil of exceeding rich resource ; 
* * * * 


(inst not procure us, by thy wit’s rare power, 
Admission into heaven for half-an-hour ? 
‘Thou know’st the approaches well ; didst learn to 
scale 
The starriest heights, in thy distinguished Past : 
Seraphim as comrades thou couldst hail, 
And with Saint Peter an old friendship hast, 





Some private influence surely would avail, 

Joined with the prestige of thy name and caste, 
’Twould mightily amuse me, I declare, 
For once to see how wags the world up there.’ 
Then Mephisto: ‘* You vastly underrate 

The hazards and the dangers, my good Sir. 
Peter is stony as his name ; the gate, 

Excepting to invited guests, won’t stir. 
*Tis long since he and I were intimate : 

We differed ;—but to bygones why refer ? 
However, there ’s no want of windows; you 
Could get a glimpse of heaven by peeping through,” 

* * * * * 


So Faust and his companion entered, by 
The window, the abodes where seraphs dwell. 
‘“‘ Already morning quickens in the sky, 
And soon will sound the heavenly matin-bell ; 
Our time is short,” said Mephisto, “for I 
Have an appointment about noon in hell. 
Dear, dear! why, heaven has hardly changed one 


bit 
Since the old days before the historic split.” 


Probably in Mr. Watson’s first intention the 
experiences in heaven of these two uncon- 
genial visitors were to be salient in the 
poem; but he has forborne and has fallen 
back on reticence, escaping at the threshold 
with 

But leave we now this enterprising pair, 

Faust the explorer, Mephisto the guide, 
and not reproducing his travellers till there 
come three stanzas which wind up the book 
by telling us how that 
‘*T think,” said Faust—himself and Mephisto 

Had just returned from their ethereal jaunt— 

“ This earth is still the nicest place I know. 

It always teases me when people flaunt 
Their own superior bliss before me, so 

Aggressively, as in that sinless haunt 
Where we have just been privileged to see 
The dulness of entire felicity. 

And then, their bliss itself—no objects new 

Tempting the soul for ever forth to press ! 

One goal attained, another half in view, 

One riddle solved, another still to guess, 
Something subdued, and something to subdue, 

Are the conditions of our happiness, 

I know no harsher ordinance of fate 
Than the stagnation of your perfect state.” 
‘* All which,” said Mephisto, “I’ve heard before. 

Well, you and I no risk need apprehend 
Of being stranded on that tedious shore. 

From all such perils we are safe, my friend, 

So make yourself quite easy on that score, 

And your great mind to other matters bend. 
Meanwhile, old fellow, Earth for you and me! 
(Aside.) How he will take to my place, we shall 

see.” 

It will have been sufficiently shown by 
what has been quoted that Mr. Watson’s 
‘“‘ Caprice” has in the merely comic portion 
which makes its chief bulk nothing which, 
were he unknown, could awaken interest. 
But within the Faust and Mephistopheles 
burlesque there is set the little fantastic 
tale which gives its name to the whole com- 
position; and that tale is in idea pretty and 
poetical. Mr. Watson’s angels are of the 
type of those of Edgar Allan Poe, who, 

—— not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me, 
because of that earth’s happiness of wedded 
love denied to the dwellers in heaven; but 
his angels, the ascended spirits of a be- 
trothed pair, are able to desert heaven, 
where, they complain, 
—— no marrying is, nor yet 

Giving in marriage, and we dwell debarred 
From that full tie whereon our hearts are set, 
and as 

Immortals, thrilled with touch of mortal kind, 
to live on earth in earthly wedlock. Mr. 
Watson has found it necessary, however, 
to devise one difficulty about their return to 





earth, for otherwise there would be no link 
between their story and the excursion of 
Faust and Mephistopheles—they have to 
tell the explorers, who, in peeping through 
an open window of heaven, have discovered 
them as they sat together concerting their 
elopement, that 
One only hindrance—a most serious let-— 

Doth still the moment of our flight retard: 
To wit, this garb angelic, which on earth 
Would comment cause, and haply move to mirth. 
Thereupon the two couples have, at the in- 
stigation of ‘‘ Mephisto the shrewd,” to will 
themselves into each other’s clothes, and 
they set forth for earth without another 
moment’s delay. The desired link having 
thus been supplied, the simple legend of 
the angels is thenceforth told only vaguely, 
without details and without explanations. 
This is wisely artistic treatment; a story 
which the conditions of human life make 
impossible can, if faithful to the life within 
itself, be convincingly true and natural— 
truer and more natural than many a story 
with indisputable human facts for basis— 
but for this sort of reality there must be no 
subterfuge of practicable reality. Imagina- 
tion is content with the Possible of imagi- 
nation, but there is in imagination a strong 
element of common sense, and, when ways 
and means are contrived, and difficulties 
beguiled away, common sense is exas- 
peratingly called upon for its attention, 
and a too clear - sighted perception of 
incongruities and dilemmas takes the 
place of visionary belief in the visionary 
tale. But Mr. Watson stops short in 
time, and allows us to take his eloping 
angels in earnest. The brief narrative runs 
that, hastening to the royal palace which 
had been the home of the youth, they were 
mistaken for spectres by the king (not the 
youth’s father, but a successor on the 
throne), who in terror shrieked to them to 
be gone, and 
Then, with sad eyes compassionate, the twain 

Faded from out the presence, 
and betook themselves to the cottage which 
had been the home of the maiden, where 
her father greeted them calmly 

—— like one prepared 
For loftiest visitants, 
and where they thenceforth till now have 
been living a life of common homely tasks 
and pleasures ; but in ‘‘ more than paradisal 
bliss,” for 
—— on the earth, as angels they remained, 

Yet more than angels, being lovers too. 

Mr. Watson’s parable is, however, of higher 
kind than to allow their bliss to be merely 
the égoisme d deux of lovers’ fondness ; it is 
a bliss enlarged and vivified by a deep 
capacity for feeling the joys and sorrows of 
other hearts and passing beyond self and 
each other by sympathy, and is in contrast 
with the beatifically selfish gratification and 
repose attributed by the poem to the angelic 
state in heaven. And thus Mr. Watson’s 
angels, types of the altruism of Christianity, 
are, in spite of their playing truant from 
heaven, far more Christian than Poe’s. 

It is really a pity that Mr. Watson has 
not introduced into the verse of this story 
some of the exactness and finish with which 
he has been able to give several of his 
former productions the attractiveness of apt 
and gracious expression. That beauty is 
obtrusively absent. And yet Mr. Watson’s 
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taste and finish might well have been be- 
stowed on this fairy-tale of angels, for it 
deserved to be a fascinating little poem. 
As it is it cannot be called that—it suffers 
too much detriment both from the weakness 
of boneless inversions, merely expletive 
auxiliary parts of speech, and other limp 
concessions to the control of rhyme and 
metre, and from the disfigurement of slip- 
shod, and sometimes even ungainly, diction. 
No story, however tender and graceful in 
conception, can inspire appropriate feelings 
if the run of its verse is like E 

‘* Unto my father’s palace we will. fly,” 

Said the angelic Prince. “ Another, now, 
Sits on his throne, but loyally will I 
Serve him, and gladly to his sceptre bow ; 

And us, I doubt not, he will entertain, 

And cheerly bid us welcome home again ”; 
and if it produces amusement by phrases 
so (unintentionally) comic as, for example, 
that which tells us of the celestial grace 
in the angels’ terrestrial life that thus 

To notes of earth they gave a sphery tone, 


or that the earth’s orb 

Hung like a fairy lamp with timid gleam 

From the great branches of the Solar Scheme. 

To turn to the volume of Mr. Watson’s 
earliest published verse, ‘The Prince’s 
Quest,’ which he has reissued as companion 
to his most recent one, ‘The Eloping 
Angels,’ is to pass into a wholly other 
literary atmosphere. The two poems date 
not only from different seasons, but also from 
different zones. But there is nothing in the 
earlier work betokening a markedly cha- 
racterized and idiosyncratic personality 
in Mr. Watson’s poetic gift such as to 


make it extraordinary that under varied 


influences it should have varied modi- 
fication. Nevertheless the juxtaposition 
of the two books does produce a first 
sensation of surprise, due to the dis- 
similarity in their aims and in their manner- 
istic styles. In ‘The Prince’s Quest’ the 
fault—a fault of youth, and one closely 
akin to promise—is too lavish florescence : 
there is sometimes cloyingness of diction, 
but never poverty—sometimes a superfluity 
of imagery, but the imagery is usually 
true and appropriate. And the workman- 
ship satisfies ; one feels the writer to be in 
control of the versification, not controlled 
by it—the dog wags his tail instead of his 
tail wagging the dog. The poem possesses, 
moreover, an excellent descriptiveness — a 
descriptiveness which sometimes falls short 
of its purpose and does not fill the reader’s 
mental eye with what it describes, simply 
because it is too profuse and distracts the 
reader’s attention to many points instead of 
concentrating it on a few, but which is 
vividly conceived and picturesquely ren- 
dered. A pleasant thing in connexion with 
this youthful work of Mr. Watson’s is that 
it has a glow of, if not imagination, at all 
events imaginative fancy—the glow that 
has been missing in the writer’s maturer 
and abler poetry—and that thus it comes 
even now as promise for the future. As 
the production of an untried novice, which 
it was on its first appearance years ago, the 
book was in all respects promise; and the 
promise was such as to deserve general 
recognition. That it did not obtain it was 
probably due to the pupil-like modelling of 
the poem. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Watson, like many another young poet, 





should have been sensitively responsive to 
the tones of what poets he read, and should 
not have arrived at his full literary in- 
dividuality at the outstart : and it happened 
that the influence over his manner at the 
time of his writing ‘The Prince’s Quest’ 
was a conspicuous contemporary one—that 
of Mr. William Morris. This sort of re- 
producing an exemplar does not preclude 
a real underlying originality; but it may 
conceal it. In Mr. Watson’s case it 
no doubt did conceal it — unfortunately. 
We shall all know better now; but there 
is a peculiarity in Mr. Watson’s poetic 
talent as hitherto shown which has made 
his poetry, though he is beyond reproach 
of plagiarizing, always reminiscent in tone. 
He has but just now given the public a 
very beautiful closely personal confidence— 
as closely personal as Milton’s magnificent 
confidence about his blindness—and it is 
genuine, and it is original; but it could 
not have come in exactly the shape it 
has if his ears and mind had not been, 
when he produced it, tuned to the Miltonic 
key. It has been so with others of his best 
poems; themes, thoughts, words, are verit- 
ably his own, but he is all the while com- 
pelling our recollection back to some pro- 
minent poet who was his master when he 
wrote. One would fain hear a freer note 
from him, and it is to be hoped that in 
an immediate future he will publish a 
volume of verse in which there will be to 
the fore only himself—and himself at his 
best. 

‘Excursions in Criticism,’ sent forth in 
a trio with ‘ The Eloping Angels’ and ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest,’ invites query by its title- 
page description of it as ‘‘ Being some Prose 
Recreations of a Rhymer.” It seems in the 
natural way of things that poetry should 
be the element in which “a rhymer,” who- 
ever he be, finds his pleasure, as a duck in 
water ; his recreation, one would think, must 
be exactly the contrary to the way Mr. 
Watson puts it—must be, not in leaving 
verse to indulge in prose, but in leaving 
prose to indulge in verse. However, prose 
is evidently an element very natural to Mr. 
Watson, one in which he can move with 
freedom and grace and in full possession 
of his considerable literary faculty. Cri- 
ticizing criticisms is little to the purpose of 
a literary review, and when practised sug- 
gests the possibility of a process like the 
children’s game of capping hand with hand, 
turnabout, till it all ends in vain confusion. 
It is enough to say that many of Mr. 
Watson’s general propositions (and notably 
several in ‘The Mystery of Style’) are 
greatly open to question—some of them, 
moreover, as found in the various essays, 
refuting each other; and that some of his 
eulogies or his disparagements of individual 
writers will be taken with the traditional 
grain of salt; while, for all that, there is 
conspicuous evidence of discriminative and 
appreciative faculty and of an exceptional 
skill in comparing and characterizing. 








Twelve English Statesmen.—Edward I. By 
T. F. Tout. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Pror. Tout is known to possess so extensive 
a knowledge of thirteenth century history 
that any book on that period proceeding 
from his hands deserves careful attention. 





He has, however, in this instance the double 
misfortune of writing in the unng: 
trammels of a series, and of dealing With 
a reign which readers who care for his 
inevitably associate with the name of ); 
Stubbs. It is difficult on such a subject 
to write anything new, and, still more, to 
justify a fresh history of the reign. No, 
can it be said that Mr. Tout possesses q 
style the charms of which atone for trite. 
ness of matter. The book as a whole js 
rather lifeless, and, when compared with 
such a masterpiece in the same series as 
Mrs. Green’s ‘ Henry II.,’ it stands some. 
what low in the scale. 

The most interesting subject of study in 
Edward, viewed as a ‘statesman,’ is his 
theory of power. While anxious no doubt, 
as Mr. Tout reminds us, to associate the 
people with himself in the work of govern. 
ment, it was on condition that they thought 
as he did. The gist of the matter lies in 
the admission that 


‘*he was always terribly in earnest, and, being 
quite convinced of the honour and integrity of 
his own ends, was always ready to impute 
unworthy motives to his opponents, and 
possessed that strange power, often found in 
temperaments like his, of persuading himself 
that what he desired was right, and that the 
means which he selected to attain a good end 
were necessarily consecrated by the excellence 
of his object.” 


This is what we should describe as the 
Cromwellian temperament, and it raises to 
this very day the whole problem of govern- 
ment. Taking the Scottish arbitration as 
the culminating point of Edward’s power, 
Mr. Tout briefly and happily sketches the 
results of his first twenty years of reign. 
In home and foreign politics, in legislation 
and finance, the king had, on the whole, 
been uniformly successful. The great mis- 
take of his reign, his Scottish policy, had 
yet to bear fruit and break his strength. One 
is almost reminded of George III.’s bearing 
towards revolted America by the stubbom 
refusal of Edward to admit the rights or 
understand the attitude of the Scots. Strong 
enough at length to anglicize Wales, he 
was not strong enough to anglicize Scotland. 
And yet in the passionate pursuit of his aim, 
in his determination at all costs never to 
admit failure, he showed himself a head- 
strong king rather than an ‘‘ English states- 
man.” It might, indeed, paradoxically be 
maintained that to his want of statesman- 
ship in this matter, and his consequent 
ever-pressing need for men and money, was 
due the great soomereer age A development 
that will ever characterize his reign. 
this development Mr. Tout, of course, can 
tell us nothing new. His statement that 
‘the lawyers have always held that the 
male [sic] heirs of those whose lawful 
ancestors received a summons to his model 
parliament can claim a right to a writ of 
summons” is an unfortunate slip, and the 
latest decisions tend to carry back the date 
beyond the Parliament of 1295. ; 

It is rather on Edward’s dealings with 
Wales that we must look to Mr. Tout for 
special knowledge, and the power of making 
clear to us his policy. Of the Aquitanian 
“ bastides”” also he writes as if he knew 
them; and he rightly reminds us that 
Kingston-on-Hull and Carnarvon were the 
outcome of the same idea. If he attempts 
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any novelty of view, it is chiefly to be 
found in his contention that Edward’s 
interest in Aquitaine has been generally 


underrated, and in the stress on Edward’s 
apprenticeship, at home and abroad, before 


his accession, as determining the lines of | 


his future policy. He also urges the in- 


‘ustice of looking on Edward ‘as a mere | 


awyer,” his true statesmanship being shown 
in his recognition of the popular element 
and its growing strength. The importance 
of Edward’s policy towards the great earl- 
doms receives due treatment; but when Mr. 
Tout twice speaks of the Norfolk succession 
as “lucky,” he seems to forget that the 
king obtained it as the result of a bargain 
with the then earl in 1302, and that he 
similarly induced the Countess of Devon, in 
1293, to bargain away her hereditary lord- 
ship of the Isle of Wight. 








The Church in the Roman Empire before 
ap. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Pror. Ramsay has deservedly obtained 
at distinction as an explorer of Asia 

Minor, and has done more than any one else 

to clear up the ancient geography of that 

country and to illustrate its history. In 
the volume now before us, though he still 
continues to occupy himself to some extent 
with questions that relate to Asia Minor, he 
sees them from a different point of view, 
and is above everything the archseological 
critic. He undertakes by means of archeeo- 
logy to determine the genuineness and 
authenticity of books, to fix their dates, and 
to distinguish between portions that belong 
to one period and other portions that be- 
long to another. In this task he shows sin- 
gular ingenuity and resources, but the book 
consists of lectures that have been delivered 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and of articles 
that have been contributed to various 
periodicals, and Prof. Ramsay has not re- 
moved the traces of their temporary cha- 
racter. Indeed, the work is full of auto- 
biographic notices. Here are specimens :— 

“For a long time I failed to appreciate the 
accuracy of the narrative in Acts. It has cost 
me much time, thought, and labour to under- 
stand it; and it was impossible to understand 
itso long as I was prepossessed with the idea 
rr from my chief master and guide, Bishop 
Lightfoot.” 

‘Among other things I have been obliged to 
rewrite the sketch of the history of Lycaonia 
ad Cilicia Tracheia in ‘ Hist. Geogr.,’ p. 371, 
where 1 wrongly followed M. Waddington 
ag Prof. Mommsen in regard to the coins 

M. Antonius Polemo. This error vitiated 
ny whole theory.” 

“The character of Codex Beze is so plainly 
marked in these chapters that a few hours’ work 
tonvinced me of its origin and date.” 

“My reply was composed on the spur of the 
moment.” 

“Tspeak, however, from distant recollection, 
and as I write in Scotland, where no scholar’s 
library exists, I cannot verify the statement.” 
ha note to the last passage he tells us :— 

“Mr. Cecil Smith, when I mentioned the 
Pont to him, soon found the reference.” 


_the first part of his book, which relates 
to the Acts of the Apostles, he became 
acquainted with Spitta’s ‘Die Apostel- 
geschichte,’ and he remarks on it :— 
‘*Many improvements in the preceding 
chapters will become possible, if Spitta’s theory 
be accepted ”; 
and he adds in a note :— 
‘*Some details would have to be cut out 
entirely, e.g., the argument advanced as the 
lesser evil on pp. 107-8 and the note on p. 74.” 
And our confidence in the permanence of 
his conclusions is not strengthened by the 
language which he uses. No words occur 
more frequently than ‘‘there is no doubt,” 
‘“‘indubitably,”’ ‘certain,’ ‘no proof is 
needed,” and such like phrases, yet most 
of the subjects in regard to which he 
employs these phrases are certainly far 
from clear. 

Prof. Ramsay criticizes other scholars— 
Pfleiderer, for instance, Keim, Baur, and 
Paris—with great severity. In speaking 
of Pfleiderer he says :— 

‘* What confidence can be placed in the judg- 
ment about the authenticity of a_ historical 
document pronounced by a critic who is so 
hopelessly at sea in regard to elementary facts 
about the condition of the provinees to which 
the document relates? But Dr. Pfleiderer 
cares for none of these things. Ingenious and 
highly abstract philosophic thought reveals to 
him the whole evolution of Christian history, 
and with that knowledge clear in his mind he 
decides with secure confidence on the authen- 
ticity and date of historical documents. In 
truth historical arguments are to him of little 
importance and of no interest.” 

The book is divided into two principal 
portions. The one deals with the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the other with the relation 
of the State to the Church from the reign of 
Augustus till 170 a.p. 

In the first portion Prof. Ramsay’s 
efforts are specially directed to prove two 
points. The first is that the account of the 
travels of St. Paul given in the Acts is 
based on a document written under St. 
Paul’s own influence. The curious feature 
of this is that he should ever have doubted 
it. Nearly every commentator on the Acts 
worth mentioning has held the same opinion. 
But it seems to have come on Prof. Ramsay 
as a revelation. In speaking of Acts xvi. 6 
and 7, he says :— 

‘‘The writer retains the precise words of his 
authority in xvi. 6 and 7. And this authority 
was a document written, whether by himself at 
an earlier time or by some other person, under 
the immediate influence of St. Paul himself.” 
In his usual autobiographic manner, he 
adds in a note :— 

‘*Tt was at this point that the idea which is 
worked out in the first four chapters of this 
work was first conceived—viz. that great part 
of Acts xiii. ff. was composed under Paul’s 
immediate influence.” 

And he asserts in a subsequent note :— 

“‘Tt is the argument which first led me 
definitely to abandon my earlier belief that the 
Epistle was addressed to the North Galatians.” 
The argument is that the writer of the 
Acts employs the term Galatia accurately to 
designate the Roman province of Galatia as 
it existed in the first century of the Chris- 





The amount of these autobiographic re- 
aces is very great, and suggests the 
‘spicion that Mr. Ramsay may give up all | 
ls Opinions and rewrite the work at no | 
distant date. Indeed, after he had finished 


tian era, and therefore must have lived in 
the first century. The strange thing about 
the argument is that it can be employed 


obvious meaning of the words in the Acts. 
The term “ Galatia’? does not occur in the 
Acts, but in Acts xvi. 6 we find rv Ppvyiav 
kat Tadarixijvy xdpav. Prof. Ramsay lays 
stress on the omission of the article before 
TadAarixyv in the best MSS. “There can,” 
he says, ‘I believe, be no doubt what 
country was denoted by these words, which 
may in English be most idiomatically ren- 
dered the Phrygo-Galatic territory.”’ He 
also renders the words, ‘the country which 
according to one way of speaking is Phry- 
gian, but which is also called Galatic.” 
This is a slender basis for a theory, but the 
basis is disturbed by the only other passage 
in which Tadatixy ywpa occurs, viz., in 
Acts xviii. 23, where the order is reversed 
and the words are tiv T'adarexyy xwpav cai 
Ppvyiav. Here Prof. Ramsay frankly con- 
fesses, ‘‘The difficulty is whether we are to 
understand Ppvyiav as adjective or as noun.” 
Most scholars would not experience much 
difficulty in regarding it as a noun; but if 
it be a noun here, it is most probably a 
noun in c. xvi., and Prof. Ramsay’s basis 
for his conclusion disappears. At the same 
time Prof. Ramsay’s conclusion as to the 
writer of portions of the Acts is, as we 
have said, exceedingly likely. But it is 
subject to a modification which Prof. Ram- 
say’s own reasonings suggest. He seems 
to agree with Spitta in thinking that there 
are at least two documents in the Acts. He 
also notices in connexion with Codex Beze 
that a reviser went over the text and treated 
it with great freedom. If this were so, is 
it not likely that a reviser pieced together 
the two documents, and that it would be 
very difficult to detect the hand of this 
reviser in all passages which he inserted or 
altered ? 

The second point which Prof. Ramsay 

urges is that there is no indication in the 
Acts that St. Paul ever visited North 
Galatia. He infers from this that the letter 
to the Galatians was addressed not to the 
North Galatians, but to the various towns 

in the south mentioned in the Acts, which 

belonged to the Roman province of Galatia 

in the first century. The statement is irre- 

futable that the writer of the Acts never 

alludes to a visit by the Apostle to North 

Galatia if the words TaAarix} ydpa do not 

mean this, and Prof. Ramsay brings his 

unrivalled knowledge of Asia Minor to 

show that no proper foundation can be 

detected in the vague references to some of 

St. Paul’s journeys for the supposition 

that he travelled to North Galatia. Prof. 

Ramsay’s language on this point, however, 

is too strong :— 


‘“‘Kither the writer of Acts misunderstood 
the facts entirely, and wrote something which 
is not correct, and which we must alter in order 
to introduce the above interpretation ; or else 
his words definitely exclude the supposition 
that Paul on this occasion travelled in North 
Galatia. If we cling to the North Galatian 
theory, we must abandon the view that this 
part of Acts possesses the characteristics of an 
original, genuine, and valuable historical docu- 
ment.” 


Before coming to such a decision we have 
to determine whether we are to take the 
Acts as containing a complete and accurate 
narrative of all St. Paul’s travels. But con- 
siderations derived from the Acts do not ex- 





only by doing considerable violence to the 
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the Epistle to the Galatians must also be 
examined. And the conclusion to which 
Prof. Ramsay’s arguments would lead 
would be that as the Acts is trustworthy as 
an historical document, the Epistle to the 
Galatians is not the work of the Apostle. 
He does not draw this conclusion himself, 
and, indeed, he has not gone minutely into 
this aspect of the question. 

The introductory chapters of this portion 
endeavour to fill up for us details of the 
journeys of St. Paul which are only indi- 
cated in the Acts. They are exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. 

The second portion of Prof. Ramsay’s 
work consists of lectures delivered at Mans- 
field College, and treats of the relation of 
the State to the Church till 170 a.p. In 
this portion Prof. Ramsay has not endea- 
voured to add to our resources of infor- 
mation. He works on the materials fur- 
nished by Bishop Lightfoot and others, and 
he is particularly indebted to Neumann’s 
‘Der romische Staat und die allgemeine 
Kirche bis auf Diocletian.’ He refuses to dis- 
cuss critically the genuineness of any of the 
documents which Bishop Lightfoot has con- 
sidered genuine. His sympathies seem to 
be entirely with archeological criticism, as 
if archeology were the only means by which 
to determine the genuineness of documents 
and the presence of interpolations. He 
thinks that patristic scholars have gener- 
ally displayed great ignorance of the 
Roman law and institutions, and he considers 
that his superior knowledge of these sub- 
jects has enabled him to throw new light 
on the problems which the early history of 
Christianity presents. In reality there is 
notmuch novelty in the opinions propounded, 
but numerous conjectures and inferences are 
hazarded which it would be impossible to 
discuss in a short review. We draw atten- 
tion to three theses which, though not 
exactly new, are not to be found in most of 
the writers who have recently treated of 
early Christian literature. 

The first is the main contention of the 
book. Prof. Ramsay lays great stress on 
the influence which emperors exerted on the 
treatment which early Christianity received. 
Speaking of Christians, he says :— 

** As to them, we might with little exaggera- 
tion say in one sweeping sentence that, when we 
find any person who sets himself to do something 
with energy for the improvement of society, he 
is either an Emperor or a Christian.” 

To this high opinion of emperors he unites 
another opinion which has great weight 
with him and which is thus expressed :— 

“‘The imperial policy ruled absolutely in 

the provinces, and the emperors, though not 
present, were consulted before even slight 
modifications of the general rules were made. 
The representatives who governed provinces 
were not viceroys but merely deputies. This 
fact is very important in our present subject : 
the policy throughout the empire towards the 
Christians was moulded by the wishes and 
views of the reigning Emperor.” 
In harmony with this idea, he supposes that 
when Nero once persecuted the Christians, 
every ruler throughout the empire would 
feel bound to do the same :— 

‘* When Nero had once established the prin- 
ciple in Rome his action served as a precedent 
in every province The action of the Emperor 
in Rome would give the tone to the action of 
the provincial governors.” 





‘*Even after Nero left Rome, the prefect 
of the city would be bound to follow the 
example set by the Emperor ; for it would be 
treason to dispute or disregard it.” 


He further comes to the conclusion that Nero 
punished the Christians for their crimes: 
“Nero treats a great many Christians as 
criminals, and punishes them fortheircrimes.”’ 
Prof. Ramsay gathers from the correspond- 
ence of Pliny and Trajan that before 
their time the Christians had been con- 
demned simply because they were Chris- 
tians: ‘‘Pliny and Trajan treat them as 
outlaws and brigands, and punish them 
without a reference to crimes.’ Who 
began this mode of treating the Christians ? 
Neumann thinks that it was Domitian, and 
that he did it by an edict. Prof. Ramsay 
propounds the hypothesis ‘that this de- 
velopment took place under Vespasian, after 
some years of his reign had elapsed.” This 
is the distinctive feature of the book. He 
further supposes that the persecution during 
the reigns of Nero and the following em- 
perors till Trajan was severe, that Trajan 
mitigated the severity, and that a milder 
treatment of the Christians continued till 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

It is not possible within our narrow space 
to discuss fully the arguments and supposi- 
tions by which Prof. Ramsay supports his 
theory. But first it may be noticed that 
there is no proof for the hypothesis. And 
it is grounded mainly on the interpretation 
of Pliny’s and Trajan’s correspondence, but 
that correspondence deals with isolated cir- 
cumstances which form too narrow a basis 
for such general conclusions. Then there 
is no proof that Nero’s persecution extended 
beyond Rome. No mention is made of such 
extension by any writer earlier than Orosius. 
Then it is inconceivable that, if all the 
governors felt bound to follow the example 
of Nero, there should have been no record 
of their action. And a much more reason- 
able explanation of the sporadic persecutions 
that took place can easily be given. 

The second peculiar point in Prof. Ram- 
say’s account of the persecutions is that he 
supposes that the Roman emperors and 
governors perceived at an early period that 
Christianity was dangerous to the State. 
He first imagines that St. Paul “‘ conceived 
the great idea of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman world.” Now no one can 
doubt that Christianity ignored all national 
distinctions and proclaimed that it was of 
no importance whether a man was bond or 
free, Greek or barbarian, and that all were 
one in Christ. But the early Christians 
entertained a strong belief in the near 
approach of Christ’s second coming and of 
the establishment of His reign on earth, and 
there is no proof that they looked to political 
influence or to taking a part in the manage- 
ment of the world’s affairs. In consequence 
of this idea that the Christians aimed at 
political predominance over the Roman 
Empire, Prof. Ramsay thinks that the 
emperors from the earliest times regarded 
Christianity as dangerous to the empire. 
He attributes this opinion to Nero. He 
says :— 

‘*On these grounds we conclude that if 
Tacitus has correctly represented his authorities, 
the persecution of Nero, begun for the sake of 
diverting popular attention, was continued as a 
permanent police measure under the form of a 





eed E.., 
general prosecution of Christians as a sect 
dangerous to the public safety.” 
He explains the action of the Romay 
Government against the Druids ang 
Christians in this way :— 

‘*In both cases there was present the same 
dangerous principle : both maintained an extra. 
Imperial unity, and were proscribed on political, 
not on religious grounds. 

But if this were so, surely we should fing 
some ancient writer speak of the dan 
with which Christianity at so early a stage 
threatened the Roman Empire. Prof 
Ramsay does not adduce a single passage 
from pagan or Christian to prove his cop. 
tention, and in the absence of such p. 

his theory must be regarded as improbable, 

Though Prof. Ramsay again and again 

asserts that the persecution of Christians 
was founded not on any law or edict, but 
on an unwritten principle of policy, yet he 
refers to written laws against the Christians, 
‘‘They were judged,” he says, 
‘*and condemned by Pliny, with Trajan's full 
approval, by virtue of the imperium delegated 
to him, and in accordance with the instructions 
issued to governors of provinces, to search 
out and punish sacrilegious persons, thieves, 
brigands, and kidnappers.” 

Prof. Ramsay here follows Neumann :— 

‘‘The same were in their instructions com- 
manded, within the limits of their government, 
to seize sacrilegi, robbers, and manstealers, and 
to punish them according to the measure of 
their offence.” 

Neumann gives it as his opinion that 
aedrns has for its technical sense sacrilegium, 
whereupon Prof. Ramsay rebukes Schiller 
for his ignorance of this meaning of the 
word, and adds :— 

‘*Tf we take from the words of the ancient 
historians only such vague and loose ideas asa 
schoolboy gets from his lexicon, we cannot find 
much evidence in them. See his ‘Gesch. der 
rom. Kaiserzeit,’ i. p. 537. Neumann (pp. 14 
and 17) points out the stricter sense in which 
these Greek terms were used.” 

Prof. Ramsay refers several times to the 
law against sacrilege as including the 
Christians. 

When Neumann published his book, 
Mommsen availed himself of its appearance 
to expound his opinions on the relation of 
the Roman State to the Church. The article 
appeared in the Historische Zeitschrift of 
1890. It is a masterly treatment of the 
whole subject. The great scholar has dis- 
cussed it with an unrivalled knowledge of 
Roman procedure and with a singular 
accuracy in apprehending the facts and 
ideas of the Christian writers. Its con- 
clusions seem to us absolutely irrefragable. 
Though Mommsen does not name Neumann 
continually, yet he has Neumann always 
in view, and his results are the opposite of 
those which Neumann and Prof. Ramsay 
have expounded. It is not an article that 
can be abridged, for every word is necessary 
and is in its right place. The gist of it may, 
however, be stated to be that there was n0 
Roman law against the Christian religion, 
but that the nature of the Christian religion 
was such as to create disturbance among 
the people. It undermined the belief of 
the Romans in their national gods. It had 
no national god of its own. It was i 
tolerant and proselytizing, and allowed 20 
religion to be true but itself. Under these 
circumstances it was natural that pagals 
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ere . . . 
should be irritated by it and use violénce 
against its professors. When such irritation 
disturbed the community, the governor 
might feel bound to take every means in 
his power to preserve law and order. And 
when the Christian was summoned before 
him, he could have no difficulty in dealing 
with him if he were so inclined. The 
Christian refused to swear by the genius 
of the emperor or to offer up incense to the 
national gods. This obstinacy was sufficient 
reason for the condemnation of one whose 

igion was disturbing the public peace. 
Mommsen accounts in this way for the per- 
secution and condemnation of the Christians, 
though our account of his explanation is 
necessarily too concise and imperfect. Ac- 
cording to him there were no edicts issued 
against the Christians. Their persecutions 
resulted from the power given to the 

ernors to enforce law and order. This 

ing the case, Mommsen points out that 
it was not the emperors or the Imperial 
Government that acted violently towards 
the Christians, but individual governors. 
His words are :— 

“Tt is of the essence of the criminal law that 
the magistrate, peculiar circumstances excepted, 
is bound to discover the wrongdoer, and still more 
that the crime committed cannot be considered 
undone: zealous governors also actually caused 
the Christian to be sought for like a thief, 
and further punished him who falsely denied 
the Christian belief or retracted it. The 
persecutions of the Christians under Decius 
and subsequently often assumed this form, in 
accordance with the criminal theory mentioned 
above (p. 397) of religious misdeeds. But up 
to that epoch the Government, as it seems 
without exception, held for its leading principles 
the exact opposite. Only upon delation were 
measures taken against the Christians.” 

And Mommsen makes this remark with 
Neumann’s book before him, in which it is 
attempted to show that Domitian proceeded 
on the principle of punishing all Ghristians 
because they were Christians. Mommsen 
also points out that, even if emperors had 
gone so far as to issue edicts against Chris- 
tians, the effects would have been merely 
temporary, and he does this evidently with 


ial reference to Neumann’s theory, but } 


his sia are equally applicable to Prof. 
8:— 


“This thoroughgoing conception-——one that 
teaches far back and is common to both parties 
—0f the Christian religion being, as such, a 
capital crime, cannot possibly be attributed to 
the decree of a single emperor hostile to Chris- 
tisnity, for nowhere is there any mention of 
such a fundamental law (Grundgesetz), and such 
a law, too, could not have been promulgated 
by & single emperor; the simple ordinance 
teémained in force only until a ruler of different 
news took the opposite course.” 


Mommsen never alludes to a fixed un- 
witten policy or to imperial dread of danger 
m Christianity, but on the contrary 
believes that the cases were sporadic, and 
eresult of fanaticism among the masses, 
i that there was no sistematic perse- 
= till the time of Decius. His words 
“The Christian martyrdoms are evil indi- 
“tions of an evil time, but with regard to 
individual acts of cruelty we should not forget 
that that still often enough happens in lay circles 
vhich the Christian Origen remarks in the iniddle 


Pietro Ghislert. 





the third century : ‘To be sure, victims have 
to strengthen the rest in their faith, but 
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few from time to time, and easily to be reckoned, 
have died for Christianity.’ Also, of these con- 
demnations to death, the majority were cer- 
tainly brought about, as was the case with the 
Founder of the religion, by the blind fanaticism 
of the masses and the weakness, so clearly indi- 
cated in Pliny, of individual governors ; in the 
second half of the third century the adminis- 
tration itself for the first time fell at intervals 
into this fanatical mood under the most bar- 
barous rulers, as Decius, Valerian, and Gale- 
rius.” 

He does not agree with Neumann in 
thinking that certain laws quoted by that 
scholar were directed against the Christians, 
including the law of sacrilegium. He points 
out that sacrilegus was used by ordinary 
writers with a wide latitude of meaning, 
but that in law it was the technical term 
for a particular crime. Referring to Neu- 
mann’s interpretation, he says :— 

“‘The sacrilegiwm cannot be so interpreted. 
Technically speaking, it signifies in the criminal 
law furtum, heightened by the sanctity of the 
spot, robbery of a temple, iepoovAia, and in 
strict language, as well as throughout the 
writings of jurists, this word, of which the 
etymology is so obvious, is not applied in any 
other sense.” 

Mommseen says of his article :— 

‘*This explanation has fulfilled its aim if it 
warns the reader against the fashion I have 
mentioned of speaking simply of persecutions 
of Christians,” &c. 

This method of speaking of persecutions is 
the one which he found in Neumann, and 
which Prof. Ramsay has adopted. Prof. Ram- 
say is acquainted with Mommsen’s article, 


and has given a short abstract of it; and it 
has so far influenced him as to make him 


speak of an “ unwritten principle of policy,” 


though even here we saw that he appealed to 
the written law of sacrilege, and he affirms 
also that ‘ the facts and reasons on which 
it [viz. the unwritten policy] was founded 
were stored in the imperial archives.” 
it seems to us that he did not study Momm- 
sen with sufficient care and with reference 
to the circumstances of the article. 
article requires to be read several times 
before its full import is perceived; but 
when this is done, we think that it will be 
seen that Mommsen is right in every one of 
his opinions, and that Neumann and Prof. 
Ramsay are therefore radically wrong. 


But 


The 


In thus speaking of Prof. Ramsay’s 


conclusions we have no intention of depre- 
ciating the singular merits of his book. It 
is exceedingly suggestive. 
thinks for himself; has no fear in expressing 
his opinions, however contrary they may be 
to common prejudices ; is earnest in search- 
ing for the truth, and does his best to rid 
himself of all bias. 
work can be strongly recommended to all 
who are interested in early Christianity, and 
its appearance is sure to advance the study 
of the history of the nascent religion. 


Prof. Ramsay 


The perusal of the 








NEW NOVELS. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 


3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


ConsIDERING the immense amount that Mr. 
Marion Crawford writes, itis wonderful that 
he manages to maintain so high a standard 
of excellence. 
addition to the series of novels devoted to 
the delineation of modern Italian society, 
and it may fairly be pronounced to fall 


‘Pietro Ghisleri’ is the latest 


little, if at all, short of any of its bril- 
liant predecessors. Alike by parentage and 
by opportunity Mr. Crawford is admirably 
equipped for his task. He has Italian 
blood in his veins, he has lived long in 
Italy, and his descriptions of the cosmo- 
politan society of her principal towns are 
written from the inside. What he brings 
home to his readers with remarkable force 
in his latest work is the thinness of the 
veneer with which modern civilization has 
glossed over the primitive instincts of the 
Italian race. You have only to scratch 
the Roman noble of to-day to find—in 
certain cases, at any rate—a Borgia under- 
neath. Mr. Crawford has told a story of a 
woman’s hatred and of the dire revenge 
which she plans and executes for the sake 
of a wholly imaginary wrong. Baldly out- 
lined the plot is repulsive and almost in- 
credible. Yet such is the author’s skill 
in treating of the development of Adéle 
Savelli’s fixed idea, that no strain is im- 
posed on the reader’s credulity. This skill 
in handling a difficult motive is again dis- 
played in the whole episode of Laura 
Arden’s first marriage. We are made to 
realize fully the attitude of ‘the world” in 
judging of apparently so ill-assorted a 
match, while its true meaning to those 
primarily concerned is set forth with a 
tenderness and pathos which Mr. Crawford 
has never surpassed. As for the personage 
from whom the book takes its title, he 
rivets interest from the outset, and ends by 
commanding respect and admiration. He 
is essentially a strong and human character, 
and the gradual growth of his nobler self 
under the influence of a good woman’s 
friendship is most subtly and delicately por- 
trayed. The minor characters are all clearly 
and vigorously sketched, and though the plot 
is of an extreme and somewhat long-drawn 
complexity, there are no dull pages in this 
elaborate and engrossing study in contem- 
porary manners and morals. 


The Dictator. By Justin McCarthy. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

THERE is a charming picture in Mr. 
McCarthy’s novel of an old gentleman who, 
though he never had been outside of Eng- 
land, had “tramped in fancy through the 
tropics with Stanley, dwelt in the desert 
with Burton, battled in Nicaragua with 
Walker, but all only, as it were, in dreams.” 
This passage exactly hits off the amiable 
unreality which is the chief feature of Mr. 
McCarthy’s novel. There is plenty of ro- 
mance and adventure, love and explosives, in 
these pages, but the note of personal inex- 
perience makes itself everywhere felt. Mr. 
McCarthy’s pleasant style renders ‘The Dic- 
tator’ very easy reading, but the excellence 
of his literary workmanship fails to redeem 
the poverty of his plot or the artificiality of 
the puppets who constitute the dramatis per- 
sone of the weakest of his novels. 





As a Man is Able: a Study in Human Rela- 
tionships. By Dorothy Leighton. 3 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Any man says to any woman, in a poem of 
Mrs. Browning’s, that if she will prove 
to him all that has been said of woman’s 
love, he will step down like King Cophetua, 








and love her “‘half a year, as a man is able.” 
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It is a woman who takes this tag and puts 
it on her title-page, and then proceeds with 
her study in human remem It is 
tolerably safe to say that Dorothy Leighton’s 
study has been conducted chiefly in the 
modern French novels from which she 
quotes on occasion. The relationships are 
of a peculiar kind, and it must be said that 
the heroine does her utmost to make them 
peculiar, and to bring upon herself the 
troubles which are avenged by the death 
of an innocent girl, and coolly laid to the 
charge of the fickle man. All of which may 
be matter of opinion, and a subject for fierce 
debate. At any rate, if a girl chooses to 

o out to India with a man, laughs at the 

ifficulties which prevent their marriage on 
the journey, and insists on such wifehood 
as is procurable without marriage, it is not 
perfectly reasonable to put down the un- 
pleasant consequences to the perversity of 
ancient lawgivers and the absurdity of the 
marriage laws. If Dorothy Leighton came 
to curse these laws, she will enjoy the con- 
solation of Balaam the prophet, for in her 
story she has blessed them at least three 
times. 


Dodo: a Detail of the Day. By E.¥. Benson. 
2 vols. (Methuen & Co.) 

WE are not familiar with the work of Mr. 
Benson, and the title-page of his novel 
contains no mention of earlier ventures into 
the sphere of fiction. But whether a maiden 
effort or not, ‘Dodo’ proves him to be a 
writer of quite exceptional ability. The 
society novel is generally a tedious affair, 
but ‘Dodo’ is interesting from start to 
finish, and at times intensely amusing. 
Dodo herself, a sort of society Carmen, is 
drawn with a vividness that suggests a 
portrait from the life; and the “set” 
to which she belongs, smart in the intellec- 
tual as well as the fashionable sense of the 
word, is described with the fidelity of one 
who has enjoyed special opportunities for 
the task. Mr. Benson especially excels 
in his dialogue, which is pointed and 
natural, while the heroine’s brilliant chatter 
abounds with excellent fooling. And yet, 
when all is said and done, this witty sketch 
is tragical in its essence. It is. impossible 
not to feel profound pity for this fascinating, 
restless creature of impulse, irresistible and 
detestable by turns, who wrecks the happi- 
ness of two honourable men and then plunges 
wilfully into the abyss. Dodo is always 
seeing and approving of the better part, 
and then choosing the worse. Since ‘ Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife’ there has been no more 
successful picture of a soulless but attractive 
woman of fashion. 


Grisly Grisell ; or, the Laidly Lady of Whit- 
burn: a Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

THERE are no symptoms of weakness or 

falling-off in the last product of Miss 

Yonge’s indefatigable pen, which takes the 

form of an uncommonly graceful and well- 

told tale of the Wars of the Roses. The 
historical background is touched in lightly, 
but with skill, and the excellent moral of 
the story is all the more effective from the 
absence of any aggressive desire to be edify- 
ing on the part of the author. Miss Yonge 





may be said to have taken for her text the 
homely old adage, ‘‘ Handsome is that hand- 
some does,” for in the person of her sorely 
tried heroine she has sought to show how 
humility and devotion may in the long run 
outweigh the loss of good looks in the eyes 
of that fickle monster, man. And her story 
is so simple and touching that few readers 
will grudge the late-won happiness which 
falls to the lot of the heroine, whose patience 
is as monumental as that of her famous 
namesake. 


The Emw’s Head: a Chronicle of Dead Man's 
Flat. By W. Carlton Dawe. 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Tae Emv’s Heap was a public-house at 
Dead Man’s Flat, and somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of that delectable station in 
the Australian bush a band of bushrangers 
had buried a large sum of money, which 
they had stolen from the Mount Marong 
escort. The position of the treasure was 
indicated in a cipher, written on a piece of 
paper, which when the story opens was in 
the possession of one of the surviving bush- 
rangers. He was murdered by two com- 
panion villains in Melbourne; but the hero 
opportunely came up before they could 
possess themselves of the paper. Of course 
the hero got it, and could not read it, and 
threw up his situation, and had many 
stirring adventures before he could justify 
his credulity and haste. There are two women 
in the story, and we can quite imagine the 
reader becoming interested in them and it. 


An Australian Millionaire. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Mrs. Brirz has displayed so much talent in 
constructing an extremely intricate plot, and 
in relating it in most hyperbolical language, 
that she must be able to write one of a more 
simple character in plainer words. When- 
ever she does so, we would suggest that 
everybody should not prove to be somebody 
else—as it is, parents do not know their 
own sons, children are ignorant of their 
parents, brothers innocently fall in love with 
their sisters, millionaires are without money 
and work for their bread. ‘‘All’s well that 
ends well, says the prophet,” in which happy 
state we leave the enlightened performers in 
this complicated drama, a comedy of errors. 


By Mrs. Blitz. 


Mervyn Hall: a Story of Incident. By Francis 

R. Roberts. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
‘Mervyn Hatv’ is constructed in the 
wooden style of modern literary archi- 
tecture; but in spite of that fact there is a 
high castle wall, from the top of which one 
of the chief villains is able to cheat the 
hangman. The central incident in the 
story is the murder of a young claimant to 
the estate, and the remaining chapters are 
taken up with the detection of the actual 
and constructive villains, and with the pro- 
gress of the concurrent love story. The hero 
and heroine turn their back on Mervyn Hall, 
and settle in Italy. ‘‘ There, in calm, peace- 
ful happiness, they dream away their lives, 
far from the bustle of society or the weari- 
some monotony of politics.”’ Far also, it 
may be added, from a land where gentlemen 
so well connected as the heroine’s father 
bribe scoundrels to murder unoffending 
youths. 
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A Short History of the English People, 
J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Tica ty 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norge 
Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.)— The , 
volume of the magnificent illustrated edi 
of Green’s ‘Short History’ fully keeps up the 
high standard of excellence displayed in th 
first volume of the same work, which we Notiogd 
favourably in the Athenewm for October 
1892. The volume now before us is 
wholly taken up with the fifteenth and giy. 
teenth centuries, though including the last 
years of the fourteenth and sometimes stra 
into the early part of the seventeenth. nN 
first chapter deals with the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381. reen’s spirited account of the great 
popular rising is admirably illustrated by , 
long series of pictures, which throw light on 
nearly every aspect of the domestic life an 
industry of our ancestors. We have mep 
and women sawing, carding, and spinning, 
reapers with scythe and reapers with reap. 
ing hook, the feeding and killing of swine, 
horse-shoeing, swan-hopping, and much els 
of the same sort. Green himself speaks 
briefly of the ‘‘ Hundred Years’ War,” and, 
faithful to his plan, his editors furnish but 
little illustration of the military history. of 
Henry V.’s conquest of France, or of the 
French national revival which led to the ex. 
pulsion of the English in the reign of his 
successor. There are, however, some interest- 
ing prints of towns and sieges, taken from con- 
temporary manuscripts, though we should have 
wished to see a little more about the Maid 
of Orleans than a not very _ interesting 
Flemish illumination of Joan_ before the 
Dauphin at Chinon. The best illustrations of 
Henry VI.’s time are those derived from well 
known English manuscripts, such as_ the 
Bedford Missal, Lydgate’s ‘Life of St. Ei 
mund,’ and the famous book of romances pre- 
sented by Talbot to the young queen Margaret 
of Anjou that she might not forget in learning 
English the use of her native French — 
The editors are, however, much too confi 
that the illuminations that they reproduce are 
actual portraits of the persons supposed to be 
depicted in them. As we approach the end 
of the fifteenth century the sources for illustra 
tions become more numerous, and the editors 
have shown great skill and energy in selecting 
from all sorts of different books and places their 
remarkable illustrations of the Tudor period. 
The portraits—perhaps the most essential things 
in a book of this sort—now become numerous, 
trustworthy, and artistic, and include all the 
chief heroes of the Renaissance and Reforms- 
tion. They are among the most satisfactory 
features of the edition. Another new sources 
opened up in reproductions of the title- 
illustrations, and other notable features of early 
printed books. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries suggests a whole series of illustrations 
of famous religious houses. The triumphs of 
Tudor architecture are set forth in prints of 
Audley End, Hatfield, Knole, and Bramhall. 
The Elizabethan conquest of Ireland suggests § 
remarkable series of Irish illustrations, includ- 
ing buildings, dresses, medals, and facsimiles 
of manuscripts. Interspersed with the lesser 
illustrations are a large number of full-page 
gees in colours, such as Richard II. and 
is patron saints, derived from the Arundel 
Society’s reproduction of a contemporaly 
painting ; a striking illumination of London m 
the days of Henry VII., taken from a royal 
MS. ; a curious print of Elizabeth at prayé, 
which comes from a coloured frontispiece t¢4 
rayer book, now at Lambeth, that pom 
Comenel to the queen herself ; and a brilliant 
representation of two peers and a halberdiero 
the Elizabethan period. That the editors af 
up to date in their illustrations is shown 12 the 
facsimile of the picture of the Swan Theatre” 
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‘versity Library at Utrecht, and reproduced 
coe. Gaedertz’s book onthe old English stage. 
The ‘‘ Notes on the Illustrations” are full, and 
jor the most part helpful, though, like those 
in vol. i, they are disfigured by some doubt- 
fal points and confusions, and by a rather 

number of small slips in names and dates, 
amilar to those which we specified in our notice 
of the former volume. Perhaps the most 

ting of these slips is one which assigns 
the first ublication of Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd’s 
(slendar’ to 1597, though Mr. Green’s text 
puts it quite rightly in 1579. This error, twice 
Peated in the notes (p. xlvii), is repeated with 
merciless insistency no fewer than twelve times in 
the text, being put in the legend at the foot of 
every one of the curious and well-known illus- 
trations of the months which take up most of 
pp. 849-54. We are aware that there was an 

Fftion of the ‘Calendar’ in 1597, and it is pos- 
sible that it is from this edition that the illus- 
trations are taken. But the notes assure us 
that they come from the first edition. Anyhow, 
itisa mistake that ought not to have occurred 
in so conspicuous a manner. Like the other 
mistakes we have alluded to, it might 
have been removed with a very little care. 
Passing to omissions, we should have been 

to see at least a plan of the battle of 
Agincourt, which even from Green’s peculiar 
int of view was a great and noteworthy event. 
We are also sorry that an effort has not been 
made to enlarge and improve the maps, which 
should be no unimportant part of an_ illus- 
trated history. Such a map as that on p. 551, 
though called ‘‘ The Wars of the Roses,” is of 
little use to anybody. It is just an ordinary 
modern map of England with the main battle- 
sites of the period inserted. It marks in out- 
line the modern boundaries of the Welsh 
and: border counties, though these were not 
settled, and half of the Welsh shires were 
not created, until the reign of Henry VIIL., 
long after the Wars of the Roses were over. 
But such blemishes and omissions are much too 
insignificant to take away, even in a slight 
degree, from the real value of this admirable 
book, whose very excellences make us tend 
towards counsels of perfection. We cannot toc 
strongly recommend it to all who love history 
and art as the most successful attempt hitherto 
made to bring home to every one in a vivid 
and real way the great treasures of the past. 

The Story of the Nations.—Poland. By W. R. 
Morfill. (Fisher Unwin.)—This is a scholarly 
and able chronicle of Poland (nothing that 
emanates from the pen of Mr. Morfill could be 
otherwise than scholarly), but it reveals little 
gympathy for the unfortunate men who have 
made the history of that dismembered country. 
Perhaps it is difficult to conjure up respect or 
even pity for a set of people who have so 
persistently and so wilfully done the wrong 

Still, there is about Poland a sort 
of glamour which appeals to the imagination. 

t was a marvellous republic of chivalrous 
knights, whose ideas of chivalry were purely 

tm, and thus peculiarly interesting, and 
whose culture and refinement were indeed 
remarkable when we consider the geographical 
position of the country, and the continual dis- 
sensions and war with which it was visited. 
Ata time when Russia was little better than an 
uncivilized Oriental state, when Prussia was 
Practically a barbarous country, Poland culti- 
vated the arts and sciences, maintained a bril- 
lint court, kept up relations with the French, 
amd even succeeded in dazzling the fastidious 

ns on more than one occasion. Proud, 
contentious, overbearing, but independent and 
wultivated, the ancient Polish nobility, who 
have still many worthy descendants, were among 
ne most picturesque figures of the fifteenth, 
axteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Their 
Versatility, their talent for languages, their un- 
questionable courage and gallantry, their magni- | 
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ficence, their splendid vices and splendid virtues, 
exercised a civilizing influence upon their neigh- 
bours, the Prussians, the Russians, and the 
Austrians. In face of this we should have 
been grateful if Mr. Morfill had dealt a little 
more leniently with this poetic people; but 
though he is not sympathetic, he is at least 
fair, and his work will be found a most valuable 
book of reference. It might have been a little 
more picturesque, a little less severe ; it could 
not have been more painstaking or more accu- 
rate. 

Orators of the French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )— 
Mr. Morse Stephens’s selection from the orators 
of the French Revolution may be considered 
in more than one or even two different lights. 
Its immediate genesis appears to have been 
due to a demand for working texts for the 
History School at Oxford, a respectable if 
not final justification. But there was better 
reason than this to be given for it, and the 
editor himself has given both this better 
reason and another which is, perhaps, worse. 
The speeches of the great speakers of the 
French Revolution are even lessaccessible (which 
is saying not a little) than the speeches of 
most great speakers. As a rule we take them 
on trust, or by sample of a very few purple 
patches quoted by historians. In not a few 
cases even tolerably diligent search, unless it 
extends to files of newspapers, will fail to find 
them ; and in almost all the investigator who 
takes them as a whole will have to wade 
through a great amount of rubbish in order to 
pick up a small amount of valuable stuff. 
Whether, even after the wading and the picking 
up, he will have secured matter of a value equal 
to that which Mr. Stephens attributes to his 
own findings or collections is a question on 
which Mr. Stephens and his present reviewer 
might differ. But there can be absolutely no 
question that from any and every point of view 
a collection of the famous speeches of the French 
Revolution was not a superfluous thing. Even 
those who may be most disappointed with the 
positive worth of Mr. Stephens’s matter must 
admit that it is a convenience and an advantage 
to have this comparative poverty put within 
the reach of easy appraisement. The historical 
value of these documents, which Mr. Stephens 
has arranged with much knowledge of the period, 
and with convenient introductions and notes to 
bring the unlearned to the level of the subject, 
is also, so far as it goes, unquestioned and 
unquestionable. Mr. Stephens, neglecting as 
vain breath which was merely uttered against 
the wind the deliverances of Royalist orators, 
has given us here selections from speeches and 
reports of Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Gensonné, 
Guadet, Louvet, Cambon, Danton, Robespierre, 
Saint-Just, and Baudin. That the history of 
the Revolution during its most stirring period 
is to be found in the speeches of at least the 
more remarkable of these men nobody who 
speaks with competence will deny. It is to be 
found, of course, at rather inordinate length, and 
put in a fashion which requires very consider- 
able exertion of precedent knowledge to check 
and correct it. But it is to be found there, 
and perhaps nowhere else, at first hand. 
But whether the matter thus presented is of 
such literary value as Mr. Stephens attributes 
to it is a point on which we should not like to 
pronounce with equa] confidence. It is, no 
doubt, perfectly true, as Mr. Stephens says, 
that many, if not most, of the famous 
orators of all parties had derived their 
oratorical style from the famous old models 
of the French bench and pulpit. It was very 
seldom, as he admits, that the debates of the 
various assemblies were properly debates. They 
consisted of set speeches, rapports, harangues, 
mercuriales, essays, rather than of House of 
Commons speeches proper. This, while it must 
have interfered with their strictly parliamentary 
value, might be expected to enhance their 





literary excellence. Unluckily there was 
scarcely a single one of the speakers on whom 
Mr. Stephens has drawn who was really a man 
of letters of high rank. Mirabeau came the 
nearest to this, and Mirabeau, as everybody 
knows, had a whole tribe of friends, se- 
cretaries, and devils to help his own literary 
talent. Accordingly, Mirabeau’s are by far the 
best speeches here. The famed eloquence of 
the Girondins will, we fear, disappoint readers 
who have hitherto taken it on trust. It is very 
Ciceronian, but it is not in the least Demos- 
thenic. Barére, from whom Mr. Stephens (apolo- 
gizing for his disreputable client) gives copious 
and interesting excerpts, is certainly a curiosity. 
The ‘‘ Anacreon of the Guillotine” would have 
been better called the Laureate of Claptrap. 
As for the great Jacobin speakers, their utter- 
ances will be found to accord satisfactorily 
enough with their reputations—Danton, strong, 
rugged, full of real matter and real fire ; Robes- 
pierre, given to what may be called the worst 
leading-article style of commonplace, relieved 
only by a certain undercurrent of sincerity ; 
Saint-Just, thinner and more acid than Robes- 
pierre, but also less given to mere fustian and 
mere repetition. If the volumes as wholes can 
scarcely be said to provide very delightful read- 
ing, it is, no doubt, fair to remember that 
very few collections of effective parliamentary 
speeches supply matter much more cheerful. 
But we are bound to confess that this particular 
collection rather abuses its privilege. The 
French, with all their literary talent, have 
always been deplorably given to clichés, stock 
phrases, and so forth ; but in few divisions of 
their literature do we remember so much of this 
kind of stuff as is exhibited here. 

A BOOK containing a short but trustworthy 
account of the Empire and Papacy in the Middle 
Ages has long been badly wanted, not merely 
for schools, but also for the less advanced 
students in our universities ; but we are sorry 
to say that Miss Alice D. Greenwood, in her 
work bearing this title (Swan Sonnenschein), 
has not succeeded in filling the void. She has 
written a painstaking compilation from second- 
hand sources, and has no doubt produced an 
outline which gives substantially a truthful 
summary of the course of European history in 
its centre from the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the Protestant 
Reformation. But no one who has not his hand 
upon the original authorities and can use them 
freely should venture upon writing a small, any 
more than a large, history. He is sure to 
stumble into errors of detail, and even errors of 
some magnitude, as Miss Greenwood does on 
almost every page ; and even when he contrives 
to be accurate, he is almost certain to write a 
bald, colourless narrative, deprived of the fresh- 
ness and living interest which come from read- 
ing history as it was recorded by eye-witnesses 
or those who were little removed from eye- 
witnesses. Of such freshness there is no trace 
in Miss Greenwood’s book. She tries to make 
up for it by a liberal use of legends, or (as she 
prefers to call them) ‘‘certain famous tradi- 
tions.” But she should be aware that there are 
a good many legends which are not ‘‘traditions ” 
at all in any proper sense of the word. Such, 
for instance, is the story of William Tell, which 
she seems to believe possesses an historical basis. 
But even where there is an element of veracity 
in the legend, no self-respecting historian will 
mix up its sayings in his sober narrative of 
facts. A legend may throw light on the facts, 
but it must be carefully distinguished from 
them. Miss Greenwood has no scruple, how- 
ever, in making the later stories about Charles 
the Great part and parcel of her picture of the 
emperor. More often she tells us frankly that 
she has to do with legends; but in order to 
make room for these unnecessary (when not 
positively misleading) elements she has to omit 
a great deal that is essential for the under- 
standing of the real facts. It is an evil sign of 
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the times when a volume on medieval history 
is called an ‘‘ Introductory Science Text-Book.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Cuartes Lewis Tupper, of the Indian 
Civil Service, has brought out through Messrs. 
Longman & Co., under the title of Our Indian 
Protectorate, a work on the relations between 
our Government and its feudatories, which is 
thoughtful and accurate, and will prove useful 
to students as well as readable to the general 
public. The chapter which relates the ren- 
dition of Mysore, and that on the advantages of 
native rule, are of wide interest. Mr. Tupper 
is right in saying that ‘‘native rule, when 
fairly well conducted, is likely to be more 
popular than British administration”; it is 
likely to ‘‘elicit affection not unmingled with 
awe, because it strikes the imagination of the 
people, because its proceedings are generally 
intelligible to them, because the high birth of 
the ruler has a recognized hereditary claim on 
general regard, and because there is a sympathy 
founded upon identity of race and religion be- 
tween the ruler and his subjects.” It is, how- 
ever, the case ‘‘that the last element of popu- 
larity—identity in race and religion between 
the ruler and his subjects—is far from universal 
in native states.” Mr. Tupper enlarges in 
some eloquent pages upon the advantages of 
native rule in its best forms ; and he makes 
practical suggestions for placing the native 
states in as good a position as the portions of 
the country directly administered by us, in the 
matter of advances of capital for public works. 
Mr. Tupper does not, and very naturally, go on 
to draw the moral which some might draw— 
that it would be wise gradually, and in those 
districts where it is easily possible so to do, 
to extend the system of native government as 
against our own highly centralized adminis- 
tration by white civilians. 


A votuME of great interest to all horse buyers 
and horse lovers is The Points of the Horse, 
by Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., published by 
Messrs. Thacker & Co., and very fully illus- 


trated by Mr. Oswald Brown. Capt. Hayes is 
probably the highest living English authority on 
horse taming and on the teaching of riding, and 
this work shows him to have also great claims 
to authority in that portion of veterinary science 
which deals with the horse. The examination 
of the action of the horse by the free use of 
instantaneous photography has never been car- 
ried so far as it is in the work before us. Mr. 
Hayes, having had great experience in India, 
is less full of insular prejudices than is the case 
with many English writers on the horse. He is 
able to see the good features of the horse of dry 
countries, and to set the Arab on a level with 
the thoroughbred without reproaching the Arab 
for supposed departures from an ideal standard. 
For example, the ordinary English buyer’s 
notion is that the strong point of an Arab 
should be his magnificent tail, while Capt. 
Hayes points out that the highest-class Arabs 
have tails too fine to be thick or heavy ; and, 
again, the English groom considers the sloping 
tern of the Arab to bea weakness, while Capt. 
ayes shows that it only means more play 
in the joints, and that some of the horses of dry 
countries which have lasted the best through 
a racing career in India have been horses with 
long sloping pasterns, far more oblique than 
those of English thoroughbreds. Capt. Hayes 
goes so far as to speak of ‘‘ the two curses ” of 
English thoroughbreds—“ upright pasterns and 
roaring.” There is a good deal in Capt. Hayes’s 
work which will be of high interest to the 
painter and artist in black and white, and to 
all who have to draw the horse, especially in 
motion. The author gibbets the unfortunate 
producers of the most popular hunting pieces, 
and shows that the action which they give their 
horses is utterly unlike the true one. At the 
same time, there is a great deal to say for the 





view that it is better to represent the horse as | 
he appears to the tricked eye, when galloping | 
or leaping, than as he really is. Fashion, how- | 
ever, changes in these matters. We already | 
refuse to recognize the horse of the portraits of | 
the seventeenth century, with two hind-feet on 
the ground and the two fore-feet in the air, 
as looking otherwise than ridiculous, and in 
military pictures the true action of the fore-feet 
is rapidly replacing the false action which pre- 
vailed in pictures up to some fifteen years ago. 
Capt. Hayes shows, by an examination of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, that the Greeks 
depicted the horse ‘“‘ with a near approach to 
truth both in form and action.” Géricault is | 
shown to have been unable to draw the action | 
of the horse, but Meissonier stands every test. 


Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co. publish a little 
volume on Labowr-Saving Machinery, by Mr. 
James Samuelson, who, by the way, does not ; 
mention on the title-page his previous excellent | 
works. Mr. Samuelson’s desire is to show the | 
effect of mechanical appliances in displacing | 
manual labour, and he has collected a number 
of facts bearing on the matter, without, how- 
ever, drawing conclusions. 


Link by Link, by Dick Donovan (Chatto & 
Windus), is neither better nor worse than some 
previous series by the same author. The couple 
of suggestive boots outside the cover give an apt 
indication of the matter within. ‘‘ Raro ante- 
cedentem scelestum ” is the motto of this fluent 
narrator, whose stories no doubt appeal to that 
portion of the public which reads the police 
columns of the daily press. Why are gentle- 
men in criminal circles described as persons ‘‘ by 
the name of” Smith, &c.? No other peculiarities 
of style are noteworthy in Dick Donovan’s 
straightforward narrative. 


Whose Fault? The Story of a Trial at Nisi 
Prius. By Ellis J. Davis. (Digby, Long & 
Co.)—There is novelty, combined with humour 
and instruction, within and without the covers 
of this pretty little volume, which sets forth the 
veritable ‘‘ how it’s done ” of an action brought 
against a tramway company by an injured pas- 
senger. Reality stamps every page. The far- 
famed case of Bardell v. Pickwick (Dickens’s 
‘Reports,’ ‘ Pickwick’ Series) is broad farce 
affording unlimited amusement, but Williams 
v. the West Middlesex Tramway Company is 
genteel comedy, blending useful suggestiveness 
with moderate incitements to hilarity. The 
book stands alone, as far as we are aware, in 
exhibiting all the steps of an action seriatim and 
in minute detail; and the beginner in common 
law practice, be he solicitor, barrister, or 
solicitor’s clerk, will do well to have it at his 
elbow. The very endorsements of the briefs 
are given ; also their whole contents, from the 
preliminary skirmishing of the solicitors down 
to the latest exchange of broadsides in the 
pleadings ; then follows a verbatim record of 
the trial itself, with the speeches of counsel, the 
examinations and cross-examinations of wit- 
nesses, the judge’s summing-up, the verdict, 
and the judgment; and, finally, the plaintiff's 
bill of costs, taxed before being paid by his 
defeated antagonists. We may just touch upon 
the last-mentioned subject in order to suggest 
that the plaintiff's costs exclusive of those paid 
by the defendants would probably be nearer 
1251. than 251., as they would include not only 
part or all of the small sums taxed off, but also 
a rolling snowball of attendances, perusals, 
fair copies, and other items, trifling in them- 
selves, but capable, in the hands of an accom- 
plished costs-clerk, of producing a very hand- 
some total. Inthe record of the actual trial the 
little foibles of the Bench and the Senior Bar 
are touched upon lightly and without acrimony. 
The occasional petulance of the judge when his 
suggestions are disregarded, the weak jokes 
of his lordship and of the leading counsel (the 
former received with much, the latter with 








moderate laughter), the insolence of counsel 


to hostile witn buked b 

ostile witnesses, unre ju 
sometimes punished by clever Aree but 
and other familiar features appear in so 

a form that the author might easily be 
posed to have gathered them together from 
notes of actual trials. For low-comedy cha. 
racters of the drama we have a German ® 
maker, and a sailor from the land of stars ang 
stripes, each of whom is a source of some fun 
in the hands of counsel. Mr. Davis disclaims 
any intention of alluding to real persons and 
events ; but ‘‘Mr. Boxwood, Q.C.,” reminds yg 
of a name we know, and we seem to have heard 
before of a lawyer of no extraordinary eminenee 
being invited to a seat on the bench because 
his seat somewhere else was considered “ safe,” 


ALTHOUGH the central county of Scotland, 


' partly from the composite character of its 
| nationality, has no such distinctive lite 


note as the Borders or the North, there is 
sufficient extant verse by its natives, or of which 
county localities are the theme, to justify such 
a collection as The Harp of Perthshire, edited by 
Mr. Robert Ford, and published by Mr. Gardner, 
of Paisley. Probably for poetic genius Duncan 
Ban Macintyre was the greatest of the sons of 
Perthshire, but only a short version of his ‘ Last 
Adieu to the Hills’ is here given. It is as well, 
for translation must always fail to express the 
melody of this natural bard. Of other writers 
Lady Nairne must ever take the palm. All her 
best pieces are here given, besides a facsimile of 
her writing in ‘‘I’m wearin’ awa’, John ”—not 
Jean, as the common version runs. A portion 
of her literary power descended on her grand. 
daughter, Mrs. Sandeman,—on her daughter, 
Mrs. Barbour,—and her grandson of the same 
name. Besides the old ballads of ‘Sherif 
muir’ and the ‘ Lass o’ Gowrie,’ there is what 
seems a genuine relic of antiquity in ‘Tayi 

Bank,’ which has been ascribed to James IV. 
The diction seems certainly that of the end of 
the fifteenth century. By the way, should not 
the strange word ‘‘ unlenkest ” in the last stanzs 
be the classical ‘‘ wlonkest ”= brightest? The 
collection is too large, a great deal of very 
modern and less than mediocre verse being 
included ; but Robertson of Struan, Mallet, 
Alexander Maclagan, the author of the excel- 
lent song ‘A Cronie of Mine,’ and many other 
writers of good Scotch verse, deserve per- 
petuation. The biographies appended are some- 
what meagre, and not invariably accurate, we 
think ; but much allowance must be made for 
the obscurity of many of the lives. 


Mr. Nurt has sent us the third and last 
instalment of the extremely handsome reprint 
of The Essays of Montaigne done into English 
by John Florio. This reprint is, as our readers 
are already aware, an admirable specimen of 
Messrs. Constable’s typography, —= to 
look at and delightful to read. e volumes 
are of convenient size and charmingly light. 
The print is admirable, the head-lines properly 
made emphatic and yet not too emphatic, while 
the margins bear an excellent proportion to the 
text. Rightly in our opinion, Mr. Henley has 
not attempted to correct Florio’s translation 
where it is faulty ; but we are inclined to think 
he might have corrected such obvious literals in 
the Latin quotations as ‘‘laux,” on p. 196, and 
‘“‘hee” for hoc, p. 369, although Mr. Morley, 
too, has retained them. Unluckily Mr. Henley 
has apparently bestowed a literal on the quota- 
tion from Lucan on p. 28. But this is a trifling 
blemish in a volume for which we are pr0- 
foundly grateful. We trust Mr. Henley may 
soon fulfil his conditional promise and repr0- 
duce North’s ‘Plutarch’ in this tasteful series 
of “ Tudor Translations.” 


ANOTHER welcome reprint comes to us from 
Messrs. Dent, who are acquiring an enviable 
reputation for reissues of standard novelists 
neat and handy volumes well printed and well 
illustrated. They have begun an edition of 
Fielding, under the competent superintendence 
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of Mr. G. Saintsbury, with the publication of 
Joseph Andrews. Mr. Saintsbury has followed 
the text of 1762, but he has, wisely, we think, 
not troubled the public with various readings 
orwith notes. Anannotated Fielding can be dis- 
nsed with, but before he finishes his labours 
. Saintsbury would do well to supply his 
readers with some remarks on the social 
conditions portrayed in Fielding’s novels. 
His introduction to the two volumes _be- 
fore us is an excellent piece of criticism ; 
et it does not always command assent. 
When he puts Fielding among ‘‘the four 
Atlantes of English verse and prose,” the 
statement at once provokes dissent, even among 
hearty admirers of Fielding’s genius, the claim 
is so obviously untenable. Again, while much 
that he says about Johnson’s depreciation 
of Fielding is true, it is not the whole truth. 
Johnson was, we imagine, biassed against Field- 
ing by his admiration for Richardson. That 
admiration is justifiable, although his depre- 
ciation of Fielding was not. When he made 
use of the simile Goethe afterwards employed, 
and said the difference between the two great 
novelists was the difference ‘‘ between a man 
who knew how a watch was made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking on the dial- 
late,” he was pointing to a radical distinction. 
ichardson was the author of a new departure 
in literature—he was the ancestor of the ana- 
lytical novelists of our day, of M. Paul Bour- 
get, and all the psychologues. Fielding, on the 
other hand, undeniable as his genius was, 
followed in the track of his predecessors. 
He had been to school at La Mancha, as 
Parson Adams shows sufliciently, and al- 
though his healthy objectivity is likely to 
please many whom Richardson repels, the 
greater originality of the latter is indisputable, 
and it is easy to understand Johnson’s admi- 
ration. It would have been well could John- 
son have done justice to both; but Fielding 
and Richardson ‘‘divided the town,” the 
admirers of each admired to the exclusion of the 
rival, and Richardson himself remained blind 
to Fielding’s greatness. A word of praise is 
due to the clever illustrations of Mr. Railton 
and Mr. Wheeler. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes has appeared in the neat 
reissue by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. of some 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels.—The late Prof. 
Maurice’s admirable lectures on Social Morality 
have been added to the convenient edition 
Messrs. Macmillan are bringing out of the writ- 
ings of that lamented divine. 


We have received the catalogues of the follow- 
ing London booksellers: Mr. Auvache, Mr. 
Dobell (good), Messrs. Dulau & Co. (two parts 
of their zoological and palzeontological catalogue), 
Mr. Edwards (two catalogues, one dramatic), 
Messrs. George & Son (fair), Messrs. Gowans & 
Son, Mr. F. Harvey (good catalogue of engrav- 
ings), Mr. Jackson, Mesers. Leighton (valuable), 
Messrs. Maurice & Co. (fair), Mr. Menken (fair), 
Mr. Nutt (Semitic and Hamitic languages), 
Messrs. Parsons & Sons (illustrated works, &c. ), 
Messrs. Phillips, Mills & Co., Messrs. Rimell & 
Son (British topography), Messrs. Sotheran & 
Co. (excellent), and Mr. Spencer (good). The fol- 
lowing country booksellers have forwarded their 
catalogues: Mr. Cleaver, Messrs. Meehan (good), 
and Messrs. Pickering (good) of Bath, Mr. Lowe 
(engravings) and Mr. Thistlewood of Birming- 

m, Mr. Comminof Bournemouth, Mr. Cameron 
(fair) and Mr. Clay (two fair catalogues) of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Commin of Exeter, Mr. Jaggard, 
Mr. Potter, and Messrs. Young & Sons (good) 
of Liverpool, and Mr. Clegg of Rochdale. We 
have besides on our table catalogues of Mr. 
Lissa of Berlin, Mr. Neubner of Cologne (Ame- 
neana), and Mr. Twietmeyer of Leipzig (en- 
gravings). 

We have received the second volume of the 
Victorian Year - Book for 1892, compiled as 
uual by the Government Statist, Mr. Hayter, 


and published in London by Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. There does not appear in the present 
issue to be any change of system from that pur- 
sued in the corresponding portion of last year’s 
issue. 


WE have on our table The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena, by T. J. Hudson (Putnam),—The 
New Reformation and its Relation to Moral and 
Social Problems, by R. Balmforth (Sonnen- 
schein), — Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, 
Quicklime, and other Alcaline Substances, by J. 
Black, M.D. (Simpkin),—TIvish Stories, by E. O. 
Blackburne (Hogg), — The Man in Possession, 
by Rita (White),—A Gem of Cremona, by 
B. M. Vere, and A Chef-d’Guvre, by E. Blair- 
Oliphant (Bristol, Arrowsmith),—The Crooked 
Billet, by V. Shaw (Marsden),— A Strange 
Studio, by P. Rowden (Simpkin),— Man or 
Beast, by E. A. Morton (Simpkin),—Naboth’s 
Vineyard, by E. Somerville and M. Ross 
(Griffith & Farran), — Clenched Antagonisms, 
by L. Iram (Digby & Long),—Mrs. Grundy’s 
Victims, by Mrs. George Corbett (Tower 
Publishing Company), — Herman and_ Jack 
Frost’s Castle, by the Hon. rs. W. F. 
Maitland (Digby & Long),—In the Boyhood of 
Lincoln, by H. Butterworth (Hirschfeld),— 
Nature- Poems, by T. Edwards (Tunbridge 
Wells, Hepworth & Morriss),—Poets All, by 
J. A. Bridges (Ward & Downey),—Iscariot, by 
W. I. Keay (Stoneman),—Little Poems of a 
Poeticule, by Antzeus (Whittingham & Co.),— 
Debora, Drama in Twee Bedrijven, by H. Elffers 
(Amsterdam, Héveker),—Shakspere, by B. ten 
Brink (Strassburg, Triibner),—Science, Patrie, 
Religion, by F. A. Aulard (Paris, Colin),—and 
Complice! by Madame E. Caro (Paris, Lévy). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Charles (Father), Life of, by Rev. Father Austin, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Easton’s (M. G.) Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Jukes’s (A.) The Order and Connexion of the Church’s 
Teaching, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Maurice's (F. D.) The Prayer Book and the Lord’s Prayer, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Milne’s (Rev. J. R.) Considerations on Eucharistic Worship, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Hosken’s (J. D.) Verses by the Way, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science 


Bayliss’s (R. W.) Preliminary Algebra, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Mills’s (F. W.) An Introduction to the Study of the Diato- 
mace, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Usill’s (G@. W.) Practical Surveying, an Edition for Field 
Use on Thin Paper, cr. 8vo. 12/6 leather. 

General Literature. 

Amateur (An) Angler's Days in Dove Dale, by the Amateur 
Angler, 18mo. 4/6 in case. _— 

Avery’s (A.) East Mascalls, or Life To-day, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Briscoe’s (M. G.) Perchance to Dream, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Corbett’s (Mrs. G.) Mrs. Grundy’s Victims, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Crawford’s (M.) The Witch of Prague, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Ferrars’s (J.) Claud Brennan, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Judge’s (W. Q.) The Ocean of Theosophy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Linskill’s (M.) Tales of the North Riding, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mitter’s (P. C.) The Spoilt Child, a Tale of Hindu Domestic 
Life, translated by Oswell, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) The Heir Presumptive and the Heir 
Apparent, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. , 

Samuelson’s (J.) Labour-Saving Machinery, illus. cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Weyman’s (S. J.) The New Rector, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Wray’s (D.) The Hermit of Muckross, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Young’s (M.) The Girl Musician, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons, hrsg. v. T. Zahn, Part 5, 13m. 50. 
Archeology. 
Maximaltarif (Der) des Diocletian, hrsg. v. T. Mommsen, 
14 


m. 
Rada y Delgado et L. de Ayala y del Hierro: Codex Maya, 
Reproduction photo-chromolithographique, 100fr. 
Philosophy. 
Natorp (P.): Die Ethika des Demokritos, 5m. 
Political Economy. 
Conciliation (La) et l’Arbitrage entre Patrons et Ouvriers en 
France et 4 |’étranger, 6fr. 
Guyot (Y.): La Tyrannie Socialiste, lfr. 25. 
Molinari (G. de) : Les Bourses du Travail, 3fr. 50. 
Vautier (G.): La Hongrie économique, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
Genevois (H.): Les derni@res Cartouches, 1871, 7fr. 50. 
Lehautcourt (P.): Coulmiers et Orléans, 7fr. 50. 
Turquan (J.): Les Femmes de France pendant |'Invasion, 
é 0. 


8fr. 5 
Geography and Travel. 


Philology. 
Codex Festi Farnesianus, edidit milius Thewrewk de 


Ponor, 42m. 

Gréber (G.): Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, Vol. 2, 
Div. 1, Part 2, and Div. 2, Part 1, 4m. 80. 

Hieroclis Synecdemus, rec. A. Burckhardt, 1m. 20. 

Paul (H.): Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, Vol. 2, 
Div. 2, Part 3, 5m. 

Philostrati Majoris Imagines, rec. Seminariorum Vindo- 
bonensium Sodales, 2m. 80. 

Pridik (E.): Alexandri Magni Epistul, 3m. 60. 

Schmid (W.): Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern, 
Vol. 3, Part 7, 7m. 20. 

Carus (J. V.): Prodromus Faune Mediterranee: Vol. 2, 
Part 3, Vertebrata, 18m. 

Dalla Torre (C. G. de): Catalogus Hymenopterorum : Vol. 2, 
cea. 6m. 

Handbuch der anorganischen Chemie, brsg. v. O. Dammer, 
Vol. 3, 25m. 

Jahrbuch der Chemie, 1892, hrsg. v. R. Meyer, 12m. 

Mayer (R.): Kleinere Schriften u. Briefe, hreg. v. J. J. 
Weyrauch, 10m. 

Ostwald’s Klassiker der exakten Wissenschaften, Nos, 4} 
und 42, 4m. 60. 








ANOTHER REMINISCENCE OF GEORGE BORROW. 


OnE summer day during the Crimean War 
we had a call from George Borrow, who had not 
enjoyed a visit to Anna Gurney so much as he 
had expected. In a walking tour round Norfolk 
he had given her a short notice of his intended 
call, and she was ready to receive him. When, 
according to his account, he had been but a very 
short time in her presence, she wheeled her 
chair round and reached her hand to one of her 
bookshelves and took down an Arabic grammar, 
and put it into his hand, asking for explanation 
ofsome difficult point, which he tried to decipher ; 
but meanwhile she talked to him continuously ; 
when, said he, ‘‘I could not study the Arabic 
grammar and listen to her at the same time, so 
I threw down the book and ran out of the room.” 
He seems not to have stopped running till he 
reached Old Tucker’s Inn at Cromer, where he 
renewed his strength, or calmed his temper, with 
five excellent sausages, and then came on to 
Sheringham. He told us there were three per- 
sonages in the world whom he had always a 
desire to see ; two of these had slipped through 
his fingers, so he was determined to see the 
third. ‘‘Pray, Mr. Borrow, who were they ?” 
He held up three fingers of his left hand and 
pointed them off with the forefinger of the right : 
the first, Daniel O’Connell, the second, Lamp- 
lighter (the sire of Phosphorus, Lord Berners’s 
winner of the Derby), the third, Anna Gurney. 
The first two were dead and he had not seen 
them ; now he had come to see Anna Gurney, 
and this was the end of his visit. I took him 
up to the Hall, he talking of many persons and 
occasionally doubling his fist, and giving a sort. 
of warning like that of his Isopel Berners (in 
‘Lavengro’) to give the flaming Tinman ‘‘ Long 
Melford” with his left hand. As soon as we 
reached the Hall a battle piece by Wouvermans 
was the first thing that caught his eye and greatly 
interested him. He told me of a descendant of 
Wouvermans—an officer in the Austrian army 
—whom he knew. Then entering the drawing- 
room and looking out of the bay window through 
the oak wood on the deep blue sea beyond, he 
seemed for some time quite entranced by the 
lovely peaceful view, till at last I felt I must 
arouse him, and said: ‘‘A charming view, Mr. 
Borrow!” With a deep sigh he slowly an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes !—please God the Russians don’t 
come here.” ArtHur W. UPcHER. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1893. 


Tue changes in head-masterships during the 
past year have not been numerous, but two of 
them have been even more sadly sudden than 
the death of Mr. Grundy, which we had to 
lament last year at Malvern. In the very 
act of fulfilling his many labours with charac- 
teristic energy, Mr. Jerrard, of Portsmouth, 
was touched by the unseen finger and passed 
away ; a few weeks later, with equal suddenness, 
Dr. McDowall, of Highgate, left the school 
cricket-ground indisposed and expired within 











Baraudon (A.): Algérie et Tunisie, 3fr. 50. 


the hour. Pereunt, et imputantur, on the list of 
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those who have not survived their fitness for 
the educational labours to which they gave their 
best energies. The late Bishop Wordsworth, of 
St. Andrews, lived to see the jubilee of Glen- 
almond, but not the five hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of Winchester, to which, as 
we now know, almost his last thoughts were 
given. It is many years since his direct con- 
nexion with public schooi education ceased ; 
but during the early part of his long life he was 
one of the most conspicuousand effective teachers 
that have adorned the profession. He never 
had Arnold’s opportunities ; he lacked, probably, 
his governing capacity and tact for sway ; he 
had not his theological courage, and would have 
seen heresies where Arnold would have recog- 
nized, in a moment, legitimate and reasonable 
divergencies of opinion. But in sheer force of 
character and impact of mind upon his pupils, 
in resolute confidence that the abuses of public 
schools were not necessary and were not incur- 
able, the great Harrovian who did so much for 
Winchester was. no bad second to the great 
Wykehamist who worked such marvels for 
Rugby. 

The vacancy at Brighton College, caused by 
the retirement of Mr. T. H. Belcher last 
summer, has been filled by Mr. R. H. Chambers, 
late head master of Victoria College, Jersey. 
But the most signal change is the resignation 
of Mr. Wickham, the head master of Wellington 
College, after twenty years’ tenure of his post, 
and the succession to it of Mr. Pollock, of Marl- 
borough. Various circumstances, and especially 
the inevitable divergence of opinion between 
the military and the civilian supporters of Wel- 
lington College, tend to make its head-master- 
ship one of the most anxious and difficult edu- 
cational offices in England. To make and keep 
the school predominantly classical disappoints 
certain aspirations which were largely instru- 
mental in its foundation ; to ‘*modernize” it 
more completely is to throw it out of line with 
the schools with which it has hitherto held an 
honourable rivalry. It is not easy to secure 
adequate self-government and wise prefectorial 
authority, except by means of able boys staying 
out the full period of boyhood at the school. 
All will desire a happy fortune to Mr. Pollock 
in his difficult task. Of the retiring head master 
all will say that the sound tradition that head 
masters should be scholars of the best sort and 
preachers of exceptional power has seldom been 
better exemplified than in him. There are still 
distinguished scholars — let Westminster and 
Harrow, among others, bear witness—among 
our head masters ; but there are signs that, in 
the multiplicity of functions now imposed upon 
a head master, the grace and influence of letters 
and scholarship are being pushed to the wall. 
Mr. Wickham has well earned his rest, but he 
can ill be spared. The kindly spirit of Horace, 
that owes so much to him, will surely convert 
to a compliment that momentary depreciation of 
men who contrive at once grammaticas ambire 
tribus et pulpita. 

The Head Masters’ Conference, held in Decem- 
ber at Merchant Taylors’ School, and euter- 
tained with exceptional hospitality, produced 
discussions of rather greater interest than usual, 
though the ecclesiastical character of the first 
debate left a trace of solemnity over the rest of 
the proceedings. The discussion on higher re- 
ligious education arose from an anterior con- 
ference on the same subject at Sion College, 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the head masters had received a suggestion 
from the Archbishop that they should deliberate 
on the matter. 

There was, perhaps, a slight lack of judgment 
in this, for the preponderance of the clerical 
element among head masters is a sore sub- 
ject, and its enemies are quick to resent any 
apparent intrusion of further clerical pressure 
from without. The debate seemed to them to be 
episcopal, not educational, and some unneces- 
sarily acrid language was used to express this 





discontent. To us it appears that in edu- 
cational matters we cannot spare the opinions 
of experts, and the Archbishop is an expert; 
those who do not value his opinion as arch- 
bishop may reasonably listen to him as the first 
head master and organizer of Wellington College. 
It is something more than absurd to charge 
those who deferred to his courteous request 
with seeking preferment ; and the subsequent 
allegation that clerical head-masterships are 
perpetuated by a sort of intrigue among clerical 
masters in general, is even wider of the mark. 
In the first place, masters do not elect head 
masters— if they did, what could possibly 
prevent the lay majority from having their 
will? and, secondly, by what magic do the 
dwindling minority of clerical masters impose 
their will upon the real electors? If clerical 
head-masterships are an evil, they are an evil 
which other clerical masters cannot cause and 
cannot cure. So strange an aberration on the 
part of a most distinguished and able teacher 
can only be accounted for by realizing that to 
some people the Head Masters’ Conference seems 
an educational parliament, with a monstrous 
predominance of clerics ; this year, for instance, 
of the fifty-six members present, forty-two were 
clerics and fourteen laymen. So long as we 
take it for a parliament, discontent is natural; 
view it as a biennial debating society, and the 
illusion is at an end. 

There is, however, a real question at issue—a 
question which can be spoken of with frankness, 
and entirely apart from these ill-timed per- 
sonalities. It is clear that among head masters, 
as among parents, a good many individuals 
desire to emphasize dogmatic teaching and 
definite doctrines— or, as its enemies would call 
it, sectarian instruction—at the public schools. 
Where the school is by statute a Church of 
England school, they would like it to be very 
definitely an Anglican seminary ; where a freer 
system of admission prevails, they would like 
the religious training of the school to be, so to 
speak, in watertight compartments ; they think 
the intermixture of boys of various creeds tends 
to laxity, compromise, indifferentism, and that 
definite barriers against these evils must be 
maintained: the ‘‘ pious founder” argument 
ea the usual reservations) weighs much with 
them. 

There is nothing ignoble, unless a touch of 
obscurantism be so, in such a crusade ; neither 
will any one who has read the history of the 
Oxford Movement be inclined to deny the 
possibility of a handful of zealous enthusiasts 
‘*winding - up the nation”—or the public 
schools—‘‘ to the level of dogma.” It is not in 
reprobation of their ideal that we write, but to 
point out where resistance to it is to be expected, 
and what changes must precede or accompany 
its fulfilment. 

It is probable that clerical head masters, 
especially when gathered in a conference where 
their majority is assured, do not realize fully 
the divergence, in matters of this kind, between 
themselves and a very large fraction of their 
colleagues. They know, of course, that many 
of their colleagues do not see with them eye 
for eye, but, like all persons who are used to 
silent congregations, they put down this differ- 
ence, in a friendly way, to ‘‘invincible ignor- 
ance,” and they do not expect any active 
opposition. It is nobody’s fault; but un- 
doubtedly, whatever be the advantages of the 
principle of clerical head-masterships, it has 
this disadvantage, that it makes mutual com- 
prehension somewhat harder of attainment. If 
an example be needed, it may be found in the 
report of the Conference. An ordinary lay 
master would read the address of Dr. Baker 
with entire sympathy, though with a feeling 
that it was somewhat timid; he would think 
Mr. Welldon’s speech liberal and statesmanlike 
on the main issue ; Mr. Rutty’s would appear 
to him an honest but incomprehensible piece of 
bigotry, that confused ‘‘ religion ” with a readi- 





‘ == 
ness to decide metaphysical problems by ay 
ipse dixit ; indeed, he would repudiate it all 
except, perhaps, the suggestion that some head 
masters should sit in sackcloth and ashes, 

It is to be remembered that the dogmatic 
crusade, if it is to win the day, must use, or 
change, the existing machinery of public schools 
—that is, the assistant masters. it is true that 
an idea has been broached that the thing might 
be done by a kind of chaplain of dogma and 
doctrine, circulating through the school, supple. 
menting the theological teaching of one master 
taking the preparation for confirmation for an. 
other, counteracting the latitudinarianism of g 
third, warring against the ‘‘ demon of intellect,” 
and generally increasing mental submissiveness 
and modesty by encouraging the affirmation of 
propositions of which the terms are not under. 
stood. It is a striking tableau; but there are 
impulses which make tableaux disappear even 
before the fall of the curtain. ow, if the 
machinery is to be changed for a more dogmatic 
sort, there is nothing to be said except that the 
growing difficulty of getting clerical masters is 
hardly a fair omen for the possibility of getting 
very clerical and dogmatic laymen. ut if 
the existing machinery is to be used, then its 
objections must be taken into account. It will 
be found, we think, that the objections to such 
a drench of dogma as is proposed for the public 
schools are deep and wide. It is admittedly 
difficult to make a boy—or any one else— 
religious in the true sense of the term. But it 
is not at all difficult to make a boy a bigot; 
indeed, he rarely needs much making, but 
naturally loves to condemn all ideas that differ 
from his own—and his own, as Mr. Lyttelton 
reminded the Conference, come from the nur- 
sery and are usually Calvinistic. But whether 
they are Calvinistic, or Catholic, or Anglican, 
or Nonconformist, they have the intolerance 
which characterizes the immature. 

What is the remedy? Shall we postpone as 
long as possible the hour of their awakening 
to the fact that those who differ from them are 
not necessarily vulgar, nor false, nor tyrannous, 
nor inquisitorial, but simply, like themselves, 
belong to their parents’ persuasion? or shall 
we, to the best of our powers, mix the various 
types and let them learn early the necessary 
and helpful truth that their supposed enemies 
are also their friends? It is at some risk, in 
the educational sphere, that a boy is brought 
up in the belief that he is one of the chosen 

eople in the matter of controversial theology. 

f it steadies and moralizes some boys, it over- 
balances and inflates others ; we know not by 
what law indifferentism need be held a graver 
danger than intolerance and spiritual pride. To 
put the matter briefly, the machinery of public 
schools consists of men who differ widely— 
sometimes toto celo—on the value of much 
definite dogma and controversial doctrine to 
the young : some think that a jealously guarded 
and secluded system of certainty is the salvation 
of youth, others that the free air of different 
opinions is more healthy, and that the foible 
of the upper classes—the desire to have their 
dogmatic religion, like everything else, done 
for them and formally provided—is not one to 
which either schools or universities should 
absolutely surrender. The crusade, in fact, to 
which we have alluded as foreshadowed at the 
Conference, will not be one of ideals against n0 
ideals, but between differing ideals, which may 
compromise, but will not surrender. The ttle 
will not be lightly lost or won. : 

For the rest, we welcome the practically unatl- 
mous opinion of the Conference against the 
absorption of school scholarships by the sons of 
walter men. We have called attention to this 


oint before, and therefore dwell on it now 00 
Fortherthan tourgethe obvious difference betweett 
status and emolument. A competitive scholat- 
ship hitherto has conferred both, but they are 
essentially so separable that a vigorous 


should be made to separate them. Nothing 
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“1 quite equalize the chances of rich and poor 
ae petitions of this kind, for the better pre- 
liminary training will always be more accessible 
to the former. All the more reason is there 
that the honour should remain as open as ever 
to the rich, but that the emolument should be 
reserved for the poor. . ; f 

The public school air is thick with anniver- 
saries and retrospective enthusiasm. As these 
words are being written Marlborough is cele- 
prating its jubilee, and reminding us thereby 
(what we might well forget otherwise) that it is 
anew school. The lifetime of men not yet old 
covers the whole of its career—yet does it not 
now seem, like Clifton, as if it had always been 
there? The honour of this signal success must 
be shared by many; but, were it possible, a 

ial wreath should be laid on the ‘‘ vast and 
wandering grave ” of Bishop Cotton, and another 
put on the head of the Dean of Westminster. 

And in ten days’ time the five hundredth 
anniversary of public school education will be 
celebrated by a manifold gathering, not of 
Wykehamists only, at Winchester College. It 
is strangely difficult to realize that this public 
school system, with its immense social pre- 

mderance in England—this system which, 

in its merits and its faults, seems to have 
no exact counterpart in the world—should have 
grown from Wykeham’s simple provision for the 
training of nowy mainly for the priesthood—a 
kind of seed-plot for the garden of New College. 
Itis a ‘strange eventful history” of develop- 
ment, as though a grain of corn had, in the 
lapse of years, produced not only a cornfield, but 
rose-gardens and vineyards too. There is but 
one reason against our pride in our public 
schools, and that is that they have constantly 
been too proud. Pride has limited their aspira- 
tions and their intelligence, and, pitifully often, 
delayed their reform. But some divinity of 
England has shaped their ends, though men 
have rough-hewn them. 





THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY. 
Barnet, July 16, 1893. 

I aM quite at a loss to understand Mr. 
Morgan’s meaning when he says that the objects 
of the Navy Records Society ‘‘ clash with those 
of the Hakluyt Society,” or that the Hakluyt 
Society aims at,-has done, or is doing the work 
which is specially the object of the Navy Records 
Society. The objects of the Hakluyt, both in 
theory and in practice, are geographical: it 
publishes accounts of old voyages and travels, 
by land or by sea; the objects of the Navy 
Records Society are historical : they are formally 
lid down as the editing and publishing MSS. 
orrare works ‘‘illustrating the history, adminis- 
tration, organization, or social life of the navy.” 
Ihave always understood that history and geo- 
paphy are sisters, not rivals; the late Prof. 

eman was assuredly no worse historian be- 
cause he wrote ‘The Historical Geography of 
Europe’; and Mr. Morgan probably stands 
alone in his apprelrension that a society for pro- 
secuting historical research must clash with one 
long established for examining the archeology 
of geography. How little this is possible is 
shown by the fact that of all the publications of 
the Hakluyt Society there is only one that could 
poperly have been —— by the Navy 

rds Society; and that—‘ The Hawkins 
Voyages ’—not one to which much import- 
ance could have attached. The works already 
suggested to the Council of the Navy Records 
Society —the letters of Lord Howard, of Blake, 
of Hood, of Appleton, of Badiley; the journals 
of Stephen Martin and of Bartholomew James 
—are not such as would commend themselves 
to the Council of the Hakluyt Society. Mr. 
Morgan seems to imply that Mr. Clements 
Markham, being President of the Hakluyt 
Society, is much to blame for accepting a post 
m the Council of the Navy Records Society. 
Any other than Mr. Morgan might have thought 





that the President, with a longer experience 
of the Hakluyt Society than his own, and 
with certainly a more competent knowledge of 
things naval, was in a better position than him- 
self for understanding the aims and objects of 
the two ; and especially when he found another 
member of the Council of the Hakluyt Society 
also warmly supporting, and on the Council of, 
the Navy Records Society. This, however, is 
not Mr. Morgan’s way ; neither Mr. Markham 
nor Capt. Wharton is able to discriminate, and 
their action is pregnant with ruin to the older 
society. Is it not rather that Mr. Morgan is 
unable to distinguish been naval and geogra- 
phical ; between the voyages of Davys or Fro- 
biser in the Arctic Seas and the administration 
of the navy under Elizabeth ; the levy of ship 
money under Charles I., or the blockade of 
Brest by Hawke in 1759? Mr. Morgan sug- 
gests that ‘“‘the Navy Records Society should 
join the Hakluyt. United,” he says, ‘‘we may 
continue doing really valuable work ; as rivals, 
there must be constant friction, and the weaker 
must succumb.” The suggestion emphasizes 
what I have already said about his not being 
able to distinguish between the two fields of 
labour. The works of the Hakluyt Society, on 
their nautical side at least, have always been 
warmly appreciated by naval men; but the 
Hakluyt Society publishes many works which 
have no nautical interest; and I hope, and 
believe, that the Navy Records Society will 
publish many which have no interest at all to 
the geographer, as such, though none which are 
not full of interest to all Englishmen trained to 
believe that the navy is ‘‘the wall and fence of 
the kingdom.” 
In conclusion, may I say that Mr. Morgan’s 
hrase, ‘‘ A new society, calling itself the Navy 
cords Society, has been formed,” is scarcely 
courteous? The society is the Navy Records 
Society, as much as the older society is the 
Hakluyt Society, or as the paper which pub- 
lishes this letter is the Athenewm. 
J. K. Laveuton, 
Hon. Sec. Navy Records Society. 


Stokes Bay, July 17, 1893. 

Tuat ‘‘old and honoured” institution the 
Hakluyt Society will assuredly prefer to follow 
the friendly lead of its well-known president, 
so long its very popular as well as -efficient 
secretary, and to welcome with hearty goodwill 
the advent of the Navy Records Society as a 
friend and ally, instead of regarding it as an 
‘* undesirable rival ” in carrying out an analogous 
work, on parallel lines it is true, but where 
there is no prospect of mutual interests clashing, 
and no need whatever for jealousy, nor, indeed, 
for friction of any sort, despite Mr. Morgan’s 
very peevish complaint of unfair treatment 
which appears in the columns of the Atheneum. 

In the first place, I strongly demur to Mr. 
Morgan’s title to write such a letter as that in 
the Athenewm of July 15th in the name of the 
Council of the Hakluyt Society, to the prejudice 
of the President, whatever his private opinion 
may be on the propriety of Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham becoming a member of Council of the Navy 
Records Society. As a simple member of the 
Hakluyt Society he can give utterance to his 
individual opinion, but as secretary he assumes 
an authoritative tone, as though speaking in 
the name of the whole Society as represented 
by its Council, which is not warranted unless 
sanctioned by a resolution confirmed at a 
general meeting of the Society. Such a meet- 
ing, if held, will no doubt unanimously approve 
and support the friendly and amiable position 
taken by its president, as it will also condemn 
and repudiate the letter of its secretary. 

We happily number in our ranks a few—far 
too few—officers of the navy—all names, how- 
ever, well and favourably known in the service 
—and it is greatly to be desired that their num- 
bers could be so far increased that the naval 
members might form ‘‘a good proportion” of 





the Society, which at present is not the case ; 
but surely this list will not readily be increased 
if our secretary denounces these few officers as 
likely to be attracted by a ‘“‘list of exalted 
patrons,” ‘‘ specially designed to catch them,” as 
Mr. Morgan, with a radical and almost nihilistic 
aversion to ‘‘exalted” persons, wishes us to 
believe. 

In conclusion, it is altogether improbable that 
the Navy Records Society — ‘‘a new society 
calling itself the Navy Records Society ”—will 
easily be allured to combine en masse with the 
Hakluyt Society at the suggestion of a secretary 
whose singularly malapropos invitation com- 
mences with the exprobation of his chief, and 
is couched in almost insolent language towards 
those invited. S. P. OLtver. 








THE TEXT OF ‘THE SENSITIVE PLANT,’ 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, July 17, 1893. 
‘ In your second notice of the Aldine edition 
of Shelley’s ‘Poetical Works’ the bearings of 
the Harvard manuscript book on the text of 
‘The Sensitive Plant’ are dealt with ; but one 
matter of some textual importance seems to 
have escaped observation. The last paragraph 
but one of the notice opens thus :— 

“We do not know what the Harvard MS. may 
say as tothe much discussed line in ‘The Sensitive 
Plant’ (Part iii. 7)— 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 

Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay. 
As in his library edition, Mr. Forman still adheres 
to this version, which was printed by Shelley.” 
The italicized line is really corrected in the 
‘* Aldine” edition, with the authority of the 
Harvard manuscript. What Shelley printed 


was 
" Leaf after leaf, day after day, 


and it was to that reading that I adhered in 
both my library editions (1876 and 1882), as 
against Mrs. Shelley’s 

Leaf after leaf, day by day. 

In the Harvard University Bulletin (No. 44, 
1889), mentioned in another part of your 
review, Prof. G. E. Woodberry gives distinctly 
the reading 

Leaf dy leaf, day after day, 
and adds a note supporting it as one which 
may with safety be adopted. It seems reason- 
able, indeed, to assume that the misplacement 
of by in Mrs. Shelley’s editions was a, mere 
mechanical accident—probably a printer's error. 

As stated in the preface to vol. iii. of the 
‘‘ Aldine ” edition, whenever a variation of the 
manuscript from the previously received text 
points to a printer’s or transcriber’s error, the 
text has been amended accordingly; and 
numerous corrections were thus made without 
particular specification—the general prefatory 
appeal to the authority being more in accord- 
ance with the scheme of an edition intended for 
popular use than numerous textual notes would 
have been. 

In regard to the stanza 

And thistles, and nettles, &c., 
concerning which you remark that ‘‘ either the 
text is corrupt or Shelley, both in writing and 
revising, allowed a faulty construction to pass,” 
I fear we must accept the latter alternative ; 
but I do not think the faulty construction is 
one which would have given Shelley a moment’s 
uneasiness. That we have it as he wrote it is 
evident (fide Mr. Woodberry) from the Harvard 
book. . Mr. Woodberry says that, in all points 
in dispute not specially mentioned by him, the 
manuscripts sustain the readings of my 1876 
edition. As regards that stanza the question 
of corruption and of amendment by repunctua- 
tion was in dispute ; and the obvious inference 
is that the manuscript corresponds with my 
edition of 1876. I have, therefore, adopted the 
same reading, faulty construction and all, in 
the ‘‘ Aldine ” edition. If any apology is neces® 
sary for the omission to annotate the passage; 
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as you so courteously suggest, I would say that I 
did not, and do not, think the general drift of 
the stanza would fail to be popularly under- 
stood. H. Buxton Forman. 








GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Tr is not quite accurate to say that ‘ Boule-de- 
Suif’ was Maupassant’s first signed work. ‘ La 
Lavandiére d’Amour,’ perhaps the finest piece in 
‘Des Vers,’ came out in the République des Lettres 
in the early summer of 1875. It has every 
characteristic of Maupassant’s genius—-the sheer 
hard force, the sombre, unemotional passion, 
the inevitable rightness of expression; and I can 
thrill yet to the feeling I had on first reading it 
that here was a new great writer. I believe, too, 
thatanother piece of‘ Des Vers’—the onein which 
the moon plays such grotesque tricks with the 
shadows of the trysting couple—was published 
in a Paris journal in 1878 or 1879; but I am 
away from my books and cannot verify my 
impression. ALFRED Nott. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SorHEBy, WILKINSON & HopcE re- 
cently sold a portion of the library of the late 
Mr. P. J. Selby, the eminent ornithologist. The 
following books realized high prices: Surtees, 
County of Durham, 1816-23, 141. Selby, three 
volumes of original water-colour drawings of 
birds, 201. Burns, Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786 
(a soiled copy with the title inlaid), 28). Ains- 
worth, Tower of London, 1840, 12/. 5s. Dorat, 
Fables Nouvelles, 1773, 161. 15s. Ovide, Les 
Metamorphoses, 4 vols., Paris, 1767, 141. 
‘‘ Badminton Library,” Hunting, Racing, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, 6 vols. on large paper, 411. 10s. 
Punch, 1841-87, 161. 10s. Atkyns, Gloucester- 
shire, 1712, 197. 10s. Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols., 
1839-49, 20/. 10s. 








ROBERT BURNS. 


Tue notice of the Aldine edition of Burns in 
the Atheneum (July 15th, p. 95) is very kind, 
but I should be glad to refer to some points 
raised in it. 

1. Questions of space made it impossible to 
add a bibliography, beyond references to the 

t’s own publications in the memoir. An 
adequate bibliography of Burns would occupy a 
volume. 

2. An alphabetical list of the titles of the 
poems is rendered less necessary by the fact 
that, besides the list of first lines, there is a 
table of contents to each volume. Lists of 
titles are often misleading, because the titles 
have frequently been bestowed upon poems 
according to the taste of successive editors, and 
because it is an open question whether titles 
should be arranged according to the first word, 
or the first word of importance. 

3. In questioning the explanation of ‘“‘messan”’ 
in the glossary the reviewer has not remarked 
that in the note to the text of the ‘Twa Dogs’ 
I have given the correct meaning, viz., ‘‘cur.” 

4, As regards ‘‘ Highland Mary,” I will only 
say that having, after exhaustive inquiry, 
arrived at the conclusion that the ordinary 
account of Mary Campbell is toa large extent 
mythical, I could not, in a memoir which the 
reviewer praises for its honesty, repeat the 
old traditions, without giving some indication 
of my own views on the subject. The facts 
about a certain Mary Campbell in the notes on 
p. xxxix and elsewhere rest on the evidence of 
unimpeachable documents, and while I did not 
feel called upon to add anything (‘‘ tittle-tattle ” 
or otherwise) to what had already been pub- 
lished by others, it would have been absurd to 
ignore matter that has been some time before 

e public, and which has an important bearing 
upon Burns’s life. So far as I know, it is the 
critic himself, and not any minister, who has 
first raised the question whether Burns mis- 
entitled his poem ‘To Mary in Heaven.’ My 





remarks about the poet’s probable state of mind 
when he wrote that piece are not so original as 
is suggested ; for much the same thing has been 
said by one of Burns’s best editors. Opinions 
will perhaps always differ as to the poem itself; 
but it will seem to many that when Burns was 
speaking from his heart he was not in the habit 
of writing such artificial lines as these :— 


The f. nt birch and hawthorn hoar 
*Twin’d amorous round the raptur’d scene : 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray. 


G. A. AITKEN. 








PROF. LUSHINGTON. 


WE have to record the death, at Park House, 
Maidstone, on July 13th, of Edmund Law 
Lushington, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow, at the age of eighty-two. 
After a childhood spent at Hanwell, where his 
father then possessed a property, he was sent to 
Charterhouse, where, as afterwards for a short 
time at Cambridge, he was a contemporary of 
Thackeray. The school was then a close founda- 
tion, and the traditional law of bullying, which 
flourished in full strength, did not prevent the 
sons of a somewhat severe alma mater from 
retaining a warm affection for their school. But 
young Lushington was delicate in physique, and, 
risingto the top of the school at a phenomenally 
early age, was exposed to more than the common 
share of difficulty in maintaining his authority 
as captain. From Charterhouse he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
some two years junior to Tennyson, to whom 
he was afterwards to be bound not only by life- 
long friendship, but by a still closer tie. He had 
no acquaintance with Tennyson when he went 
to Trinity, nor for some year or two afterwards, 
and Lushington was able to recall distinctly his 
first impression of Tennyson—whose swarthy 
complexion gained for him at college the nick- 
name of ‘‘the Spaniard ”—sitting at the feet of 
Arthur Hallam as he recited for the declama- 
tion prize in Trinity College chapel. The friend- 
ship began soon, however, and it became a very 
close one. With Tennyson he was a member of 
the ‘‘ Apostles,” as the club of select spirits 
called themselves; but it appears that Tennyson 
subsequently either lost or endangered his mem- 
bership of the coterie by his refusal to fulfil the 
rule which required at least one paper from each 
member, threatening, if they forced him to the 
task, to read a paper upon ghosts. Lushington 
used to speak of Tennyson as neglectful of the 
usual college exercises, but as reading the 
classics widely and deeply, and giving ample 
proof of his power to excel, had he chosen, 
even in the niceties of scholarship. The inti- 
macy of the three undergraduates, Tennyson, 
Hallam, and Lushington, continued so close as to 
be the most powerful impression of their Cam- 
bridge days, although they differed in the zeal 
with which they pursued the university studies. 
Tennyson and Hallam spent their time in dis- 
cursive reading; Lushington, belonging to a 
family which, in the late Lord Houghton’s words, 
‘*had an hereditary right to, a sort of habit of, 
academic distinction,” although in no sense 
narrow in his range either of reading or of taste, 
threw himself with such zeal into the prescribed 
course that he became Senior Classic in 1832— 
a year which has lived in tradition as one of 
special brilliance ; with Richard Shilleto, most 
famous of Cambridge coaches, as his second; and 
with Hepworth Thompson, Master of Trinity, 
Dean Alford, and Venables, the well-known 
contributor to the Saturday Review, figuring 
lower in the list. It is curious that Thackeray 
retained so keen an impression of these his own 
contemporaries as to couple Lushington and 
Thompson, in ‘The Virginians’ (chap. xli.), as 
fit representatives of a scholarship which en- 
titled their generation to hold its head as high 
as any that had preceded it. 

Lushington retained not only a vivid recol- 
lection of, but also a hallowed reverence for, the 
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two who were his most intimate friends, His 
close friendship with Tennyson, their constant 
association in literary taste, and the litera 
confidence which at all times subsisted betwees, 
them, and which was shared by Lushington’s 
younger brother Henry, was indeed a 
part of his life; but he was equally impregseq 
with the promise of Hallam; and it was jn. 
teresting to note the earnestness with which, 
even in these latest months, he repudiated 3 
ridiculous misprint which went the round of 
the newspapers after Tennyson’s death, and 
which was copied, it must be said, from a source 
whence better things might have been expected, 
One of the lines in which Hallam prophesied 
Tennyson’s future fame was reprinted, scores 
of times, without question, 

Couching now with pantherized intent. 


Hallam, as Lushington said, was scarcely likely 
to write nonsense, and the line, as written by 
him, was 

Crouching now with panther eyes intent. 

A few years later, Edmund Lushington mar. 
ried Tennyson’s youngest sister Cecilia, who 
survives him, and the stanzas addressed to the 
bride and bridegroom on their wedding day, 
October 10th, 1842, with which ‘In Memoriam’ 
concludes, contain the verse which must always 
keep Lushington’s memory green :— 

And thou art worthy: full of power 
As gentle: liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 

Before his marriage (in 1838, upon the death 
of Sir Daniel Sandford) Lushington was chosen, 
by the Senate of Glasgow University, then 
the electing body, to be Professor of Greek. 
The post was one eagerly coveted and hotly 
contested. The circumstances of the contest 
have been recently recalled in the biographies 
of two of the unsuccessful competitors—Arch- 
bishop Tait and Lord Sherbrooke. Tait’s re- 
putation as a distinguished student of Glasgow 
and Balliol, and his powerful Scottish con- 
nexions, might have given him success had it 
not been for his ineligibility on ecclesiastical 
grounds. The claims of Mr. Robert Lowe it is 
more difficult to see, and he has _ himself 
recorded his belief that Mr. Lushington was 
the better scholar. With all respect for that 
biographical loyalty which maintains that 
Glasgow lost what was claimed for more con- 
spicuous arenas, we venture to say with some 
confidence that neither of his competitors would 
have achieved the work which Lushington 
achieved in Glasgow, and that his selection did 
honour to that body which university reform 
has since deprived of the patronage. At the 
same period the patronage of the Greek Chair 
in Edinburgh was, by a strange freak of chance, 
vested in the Town Council, with what result 
those can say who know in what hands Greek 
scholarship in Edinburgh remained for a gene- 
ration. 

It is difficult to describe, to those who did not 
experience it, the influence which Lushington 
wielded over his students during the thirty- 
seven years of his professorship. Greek learn- 
ing in Scotland, in spite of some notable excep- 
tions, has not been distinguished for exact- 
ness, taste, or width. When Lushington came, 
it stood perhaps at its lowest. But his ex- 
ample and his influence impressed even those 
of his students who cared little for his scholar- 
ship with a deep respect for the character and 
frame of mind with which that scholarship was 
linked, and created in a smaller circle an enthu- 
siastic reverence for himself and for the studies 
which he opened to them. It would be hard 
for any one accustomed to the scholarship of an 
English university, based upon long years of 
previous school training, to understand what 
Lushington made of the raw and untrained 
material which came from the country schools 
to enter upon the study of the Greek alphabet. 
The three years’ course convinced even the 
roughest that they were brought into contact 
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with a character of rare dignity, gracious cour- 


tesy, and scholarly refinement ; and to a few 
it opened what was amongst the chief inspi- 
rations and the most abiding influences of their 


“a 1875 Prof. Lushington resigned his chair, 
and subsequently lived at his estate of Park 
House, Maidstone. The house has a special 
interest, as it furnished the description in the 
Prologue to the ‘ Princess,’ which was dedicated 
to Henry Lushington. Those who were privi- 
feged to know his home life there in these later 
ears can testify how its serene dignity was 
combined with a wide influence for good over 
many whose reverent affection his life and work 
had won for him. The tradition of affection 
and respect which followed him was fitly marked 
when in 1884, upon the death of Mr. Fawcett, 
a generation of students who had not personally 
known him elected him as Lord Rector of the 
University. : 

It is impossible here to attempt any estimate 
of the special character of Prof. Lushington’s 
scholarship. His published work is very small 
—perhaps comprised in his opening address as 

rofessor, in his Rectorial address in 1885, and 
inan introduction to the remains of Prof. Ferrier 
of St. Andrews. He is understood also to have 
contributed anonymously to certain of the 
quarterlies. His studies were largely directed 
to Egyptology, and we can only hope that he 
has left some written monument of these which 
may yet see the light. 









































“‘Utterarp Grosstp. 


Tue Marquess of Dufferin and Ava is 
preparing for publication a number of 
poems by his mother, Lady Gifford. An 
unpublished poem by his aunt, Mrs. Norton, 
vill appear along with them. 

Mr. Grorce Merrepiru will have two 
stories running serially in a few months’ 
time, one in the Pall Mall Budget and one 
in Scribner’ s. 

We understand that Mr. Alfred Austin 
has disposed of the National Review to Mr. 
Leo Maxse, and that Mr. Earl Hodgson, to 
whose able editing the Review has latterly 
owed much, will retire from it. The next 
number will contain a short story by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Messrs. LONGMAN are going to bring out 
a second edition of Mr. Bent’s ‘Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland,’ which will contain 
an appendix by the Secretary of the 
Chartered Company describing the progress 
made in opening up Mashonaland since 
Mr. Bent’s departure. As to the ruins, 
Mr. Boscawen and Prof. D. H. Miller, of 
Vienna, have furnished Mr. Bent with some 
suggestions that will be incorporated in the 
preface. Messrs. Longman will issue later 
on in the autumn an illustrated volume con- 
taining a narrative of Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s 
recent visit to Axum, the sacred city of the 
blameless Ethiopians. 


A copy of the rare edition of Cicero’s 
‘Cato Major’ printed in Philadelphia by 
B. Franklin in 1744 will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on next Satur- 
day (July 29th). This copy is a peculiarly 
interesting one, as George Washington’s 
signature is on the first leaf of the preface. 
in the same sale is ‘Testamentum Novum,’ 
Bil, J. Froben, 1519, with Archbishop 
Cranmer’s autograph on the title-page. 


Tue library of Dr. J. R. Joly, which will 
besold by Messrs. Bennett & Son at Dublin 





































tains first editions of Swift, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, and Keats, besides a considerable 
collection of Dickensiana. 

An edition of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘Poems’ 
is being printed at the Kelmscott Press. 
It will be arranged in two volumes, the first 
of which, entitled ‘Ballads and Narrative 
Poems,’ will be published by Messrs. Ellis 
& Elvey in the autumn. 

In consequence of the interest shown in 
the Shelley Exhibition at the Guildhall 
Library it has been decided that it shall 
remain open until this day week (the 29th). 

Tue report of the University Library at 
Cambridge mentions gifts of early printed 
books from the late Prof. Adams and Mr. 
8S. Sandars. Prof. Adams’s bequest has 
added 1,500 volumes to the library. Not 
much of importance has been purchased in 
the twelve months. The fee exacted from 
readers who are not members of the Uni- 
versity has greatly reduced their number. 

TE series of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” 
is being translated into the Marathi and 
Gujerati vernaculars. The volumes on 
Egypt, Carthage, Persia, and Turkey have 
already appeared. The work has been 
undertaken by the tutor of the son of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda at the expense of the 
state. 

Mr. Witit1aM HEINEMANN is going to 
issue in the ‘‘ International Library” ‘The 
Jew,’ by Ignatius Kraszewski. It is the 
first time that a novel of this author has 
been issued in England. He is best known, 
perhaps, in this country on account of his 
prosecution and imprisonment on a charge 
of high treason at the instance of Prince 
Bismarck. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Education, Ireland, Endowed 
Schools Commissioners’ Report (5d.); Ele- 
mentary Education, Return showing the 
Increase in the Number of Scholars (1¢.) ; 
and the Annual Report by the Accountant 
for Scotland to the Scotch Education De- 
partment (6d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Complete Grazier and Farmer’s and Cattle 
Breeder’s Assistant. Originally written 
by William Youatt, Esq. Rewritten, 
considerably enlarged, and brought up to 
the Present Requirements of Agricultural 
Practice by William Fream. Llustrated. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
British Dairying: a Handy Volume on the 
Work of the Dairy-Farm. By J. P. Shel- 
don. Illustrated. (Same publishers.) 


Tue editor and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the thorough and business- 
like manner in which the thirteenth edition 
of ‘The Complete Grazier’ has been got 
up. It is one of a few books of the day 
which possess a record stretching back 
into the domain of history, the study of 
which is as essential, as interesting, and as 
instructive to the agriculturist as to the 
politician. The first edition, which appeared 
in the first decade of the present century, 
was from the pen of Hartwell Horne, Rector 
of St. Edmund the King and St. Nicholas 
Acon, known to fame by his ‘ Introduction 
to the Holy Scriptures.’ Horne was paid 








next week, is strong in Bewicks, and con- 








fifty pounds for his work, but he declined 


to attach his name to it. The seventh 
edition is probably the first by William 
Youatt; the eighth and the ninth were by 
William Youatt, assisted by M. A. Youatt. 
These early editions were, for their day 
and generation, works of decided merit, but 
it must be admitted that latterly it was the 
name and not the matter of the book which 
enabled it to retain its hold upon the pur- 
chasing public. 

The new edition is a marked contrast to 
its immediate predecessor. It extends to 
two hundred pages more of letterpress, is full 
of information, and free from that verbosity 
which is characteristic of the writer who does 
not possess an intimate personal knowledge 
of the subject with which he deals, and which 
so marred the reputation of the last edition. 
Though the work has been rewritten to a 
very large extent, and anumber of interesting 
and important subjects have been introduced 
for the first time, the original plan of divid- 
ing it into books—now twelve in number— 
has been adhered to. About two-thirds of 
the whole deal with cattle and the dairy, 
two sub-branches of the farming industry 
which receive a large share of popular 
favour and attention in the United King- 
dom. The breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry 
are discussed in a manner which will be ap- 
preciated alike by the practical farmer and 
the ‘‘gentleman ” or ‘‘ fancy”’ breeder. Book 
VIII., on ‘‘ Farm Offices and Implements of 
Husbandry,” which, treated in an ordinary 
way, might have been uninteresting if not 
unreadable, has been made, by the judicious 
introduction of excellent letterpress illus- 
trations, one of the most attractive and 
valuable in the volume. The succeeding 
chapters on the “ Culture and Management 
of Grass-land,” followed by the ‘ Cultiva- 
tion and Application of Grasses, &c.,” will 
have their own special votaries among the 
crowd of readers of this last leviathan 
among agricultural books. The figures of 
the more important grasses, showing the 
general appearance of the whole plants, 
and, at the same time, the characteristic 
differences of their seeds, are speaking 
evidences of the author’s skill as a botanist, 
and of his knowledge of what most agricul- 
turists are ignorant of, and of the kind of 
information they ought to have placed before 
them in such a work. 

The description of the various breeds of 
cattle in the British Isles is exhaustive and 
instructive. It begins with an interesting 
account of the remaining links which con- 
nect the cattle of the present with the wild 
breed of prehistoric times, viz., of the four 
semi-wild, white, park herds, which have 
survived the results of the increase of 
population, and the encroachment by culti- 
vation upon the primeval forests of the 
country, and which are to be seen in 
Chillingham Park, Northumberland; Cad- 
zow Park, Lanarkshire; Chartley Park, 
Staffordshire; and Vaynol Park, Carnar- 
vonshire. Among domesticated breeds the 
cosmopolitan shorthorn takes the first and 
most conspicuous position; and it is fol- 
lowed by the numerous local breeds, almost 
invariably showing their local connexion, or at 
least their local origins, in their designations. 
The other species of farm animals—horses, 
sheep, pigs, and even domestic fowls— 





obtain a suitable degree of attention. If 
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any section of this admirable work deserves 
special notice more than another, it is the 
chapter on the secretion of milk, beginning 
p. 271. In this Dr. Fream’s well-known finish 
of style and method of expression come out 
to the fullest advantage. The chapter is pro- 
bably not one which will attract the ordinary 
reader who merely skims the surface, and 
who declines to dwell upon facts, because, 
to his untutored mind, solid, useful infor- 
mation is “dry”; but the real student of 
nature will absorb with avidity the informa- 
tion there so ably given, and be pervaded 
by but one regret—viz., that it is finished 
—when he arrives at the end of the twenty- 
five pages of which the chapter consists. 

If the book has a defect at all, it is to be 
found in the illustrations representing the 
four-footed animals of the farm. We make 
a special distinction between these and the 
figures of poultry, insects, grasses, and farm 
implements, as the latter are excellent. 
Though it may be admitted that even the 
figures of the section which we now criticize 
are as a whole a decided improvement upon 
the corresponding figures in the last edition, 
still the enormous advances which have 
recently taken place in the methods of repro- 
duction of photographs of animals by the 
zinco-type or half-tone process—to some 
extent patronized in the new edition—have 
not been fully turned to account. The force 
of this remark will be evident on comparing 
the beautiful work exhibited in the frontis- 
piece—a reproduction of a photograph of 
the famous shorthorn bull ‘“‘ New Year’s 
Gift ’—with such illustrations as fig. 8, a 
Sussex cow, “Elsa,” or fig. 25, a Kerry 
bull, ‘Paddy Blake.” This defect, which 
some may regard merely as a matter of 
taste or of opinion rather than of reality, is 
not serious enough in any way to mar the 
usefulness of the book, which must be 
recognized as occupying the proud position 
of the most exhaustive work of reference in 
the English language on the subject with 
which it deals. 

‘ British Dairying’ is a useful little text- 
book, written in an easy and interesting 
style, which is a marked improvement upon 
the bald statement of facts usually met 
with in handbooks of the kind. The first 
chapter, entitled ‘‘An Ideal Dairy Farm,” 
is an excellent description of the College 
Farm at Finchley, the property of the 
Express Dairy Company, and managed by 
Mr. Titus Barham, well known in the 
London dairy world; and the description 
is made all the more interesting by four full- 
page zinco-type plates, exhibiting attractive 
views of the Homestead Buildings, the 
Stack-Yard, the Dairy, and the Kerry 
Herd at Pasture. Chapters ii. and iii. 
are mainly devoted to the leading milking 
breeds of cattle in this country. The figures 
of cows of the more important of these 
breeds are, with a few exceptions, borrowed 
by permission, as the author points out in 
his = from Wallace’s ‘Farm Live 
Stock of Great Britain.’ In the chapters 
which follow — fifteen in all—such im- 
portant subjects are discussed as summer 
and winter dairying, crops on dairy farms, 
the dairy, cheese and butter making, the 
factory system, the milk and cream trade, 
and. technical education in dairying. The 
more. important dairy appliances are pic- 
torially represented in the text. 





The author takes a practical and sensible 
view of the position which ensilage ought to 
occupy in the economy of the farm, and this 
illustration may be taken as typical of the 
manner in which he deals with questions 
about which there are differences of opinion. 
He says :— 

‘* Years ago there were enthusiasts who did 
harm to the reputation of silage, by claiming 
for it merits which could not be sustained in 
practice, and were not corroborated by science. 

In wet seasons it is no doubt an advantage 
to avoid spoiling good grass by trying to make 
it into hay, but on the other hand, it may be 
pretty safely predicted that a few fine summers 
would leave a great many silos empty.” 

One of the most racy chapters in the book 
is chapter vi., dealing with “‘A Farm in 
the Peak of Derbyshire.” In this some 
account is given of the author’s early 
experiences in connexion with farming, 
including dairying, under the paternal roof, 
and reference is made to the methods of 
frugality and to the never-tiring industry 
of the generation which has passed away. 
This chapter cannot be read without leading 
one to reflect that, if many of the small 
farmers of the present time would work as 
hard as those of forty years ago, there 
might still be privations and difficulties in 
the bad times which have fallen with con- 
siderable force upon one and all, but there 
would probably not be so many absolute 
failures among those who take to agricul- 
ture as a means of livelihood. 








Science Gossiy. 

A NEw comet (b, 1893), bright and visible to 
the naked eye, with a tail, was discovered by 
Mr. Rordame; in the State of Utah, on the 
evening of the 8th inst.; and on the following 
evening by M. Quénisset at M. Flammarion’s 
observatory, Juvisy. It was then in the con- 
stellation Lynx, and moving rapidly in a south- 
easterly direction. Since the discovery the 
comet has been seen at a great number of 
observatories, and its orbit has been computed 
by Dr. E. Lamp, of Kiel, who finds that the 
perihelion passage took place on ‘the 7th inst., 
at the distance from the sun of 0°68 in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance, and that the comet’s 
distance from the earth is now about 0°77 on 
the same scale and increasing ; its brightness 
is at present less than a quarter what it was at 
the time of discovery, and will be less than a 
tenth of that by the end of the month, after 
which it will soon cease to be visible. Its place 
for to-night (July 22nd) is %\.A. 11" 33", N.P.D. 
65° 59’, and early next week it will pass within 
a few degrees due north of the bright star B 
Leonis. 

Mr. 8S. T. Dunn, of Chilworth, has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, ‘A 
Flora of South-West Surrey, including Dorking, 
Godalming, Farnham, and Haslemere.’ The 
last flora including this district was Brewer’s, 
dated 1863. Mr. Dunn’s little book is not 
intended to take the place of more complete 
floras, but it will:serve as a portable field guide 
to visitors. Another county flora is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. W. H: Beeby. Messrs. West, New- 
man & Co. are the publishers. 








FINE ARTS 


~~ 


Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the 
History of the Early Empire. By J. 
MeN. Rushforth, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Tus work is of unusual interest and value, 

and we know of nothing quite like it in 
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character and scope, for Mr. Hicks’s exes), 
lent ‘Manual of Greek Historical Ingey; 
tions,’ to which Mr. Rushforth refers jp his 
preface, is more epigraphical in its cha. 
racter, while this little sade of inserip. 
tions is more elementary on the epigraphic 
side, and more definite and limited on the 
historical side. It contains a hundred jp. 
scriptions of the years between 29 3.0, and 
79 a.D., selected as touching on important 
points in the constitutional history of the 
empire from Augustus to Vespasian; and 
various other inscriptions are incidental} 
referred to and quoted in part. The real 
importance of the work, however, lies on the 
historical side. We know no other book 
which can be compared with it in value as 
an introduction to Roman imperial histo: 
in the sense in which it is understood and 
studied in modern times. The book con. 
tains no history of persons or campaigns; 
it rarely alludes to, and never does more 
than allude to, the ‘‘great events of history” 
under the early emperors. It quotes the 
inscription of Ticinum enumerating the 
family of Augustus, but treats it only asa 
first step in the development of a divine 
household or imperial family. But it would 
be difficult to mention any factor in the 
growth of municipal or political institutions, 
in the organization of Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces, in the development of commui- 
cation between the parts of the empire, in 
the formation of the great standing armies 
and camps, in the creation of a state church 
as a political device to bind the empire into 
a unity, which is not here treated in a sug- 
gestive and luminous, though very brief 
way. We observe, indeed, no reference to 
Seneca, the only private citizen of the early 
empire who exercised a strong and per 
manent influence on the imperial policy; 
but probably many may disagree with our 
belief in the importance and weight of 
Seneca’s influence on the government of his 
time; and Mr. Rushforth might on various 
grounds object to the inscription which we 
should like to include. We should also 
like to see some reference to the develop- 
ment of Christianity as a political influence, 
important already before a.p. 79, and of 
enormous importance in the future. But 
here, again, we perhaps hold an unfashion- 
able opinion; for it is the custom to wnite 
the history of the empire as if Christianity 
played no part in it during the first three 
centuries except to furnish shows in the 
circus and torches at nightly festivals 
No. 53, about Sejanus, is the only inscrip- 
tion selected apparently on account of its 
interesting reference to a striking and pic- 
turesque character, for No. 52, which is also 
about Sejanus, illustrates incidentally a 
important point in constitutional history, 
and may be compared with No. 61; indeed, 
No. 53 might be defended, though not with 
such obvious justice, on the same ground. 
But if the critic had been asked his opinion 
about retaining or omitting No. 53, we feel 
sure he would not have given his vote for 
omission. 

The book is, of course, one for the student, 
and not for the dilettante who wishes to get 
in an attractive and simple form the views 
of a modern scholar about Roman history. 
It takes the student direct to the original 
authorities, leads him to think over them 
and weigh them for himself, and does not 
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teach him merely to quote with a false show 
of knowledge the opinions of others about 
Roman history. Further, it is not for the 
mere beginner in history; it presupposes a 
knowledge of the ordinary political, dynastic, 
and personal history of the time. To bring 
out the real interest that lies latent under- 
neath its facts, much additional knowledge 
jsrequired. It is an invaluable collection 
of well-selected and well-ordered facts for 
the use of the student who is ready to give 
the time and work necessary for a real 
understanding of imperial history. Espe- 
cially it seems to the present reviewer to 
fill exactly the place which he has found 
empty: it is the ideal book to place in the 
hands of students while they are attending 
a course of lectures about the period with 
which it deals, and listening to a more lite- 
rary exposition of the topics for which it 
supplies the most useful materials. 

very one who knows the recent history 
of the university that has produced this 
book will appreciate the author’s reference 
to Prof. Pelham, who has been the strongest 
influence in directing the recent revival of 
ancient historical study in Oxford, and who 
may look with just pleasure on Mr. Rush- 
forth’s work as a product of the school that 
he has trained and, we might almost say, 
founded. 








The ‘‘ Builder Album” of Royal Academy 
Architecture, 1892. (Office of ‘The Builder.’) 
—It is often said that no good architecture is 
ever to be found in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. Our accomplished contemporary has, 
however, done well in reproducing a selection 
from those facsimiles of the Academy’s drawings 
which have adorned its issues during the last 
year. They suffice to show the merits of a cer- 
tain number of capital examples of various 
kinds. There is a cut of Mr. Collcutt’s impos- 
ing and graceful ‘Queen’s Tower,’ plate ii., at 
the Imperial Institute ; and Mr. Belcher’s very 
good and fine elevation of the southern facade 
of the same Institute as he proposed it should 
be will be found on plate i. After these comes 
aselection of choice instances by Mr. Mount- 
ford at Sheffield, Mr. Tulloch at Bury, Mr. 
Brydon at Bath, Mr. Prentice at Glasgow, Mr. 
T. Davidson at Oxford, Mr. W. Percival, Mr. 
Pearson at Truro, Mr. L. Stokes at Miles 
Platting, Mr. Webb at St. Bartholomew’s-the- 
eet, and Mr. J. Brookes at Ashton-under- 

yne. 

European Pictures of the Year (Cassell & 
Co.) is the ‘* Foreign Art Supplement of the 
Magazine of Art,” and comprises reprints of 
cuts from figure pictures and landscapes exhi- 
bited on the Continent during 1892. Of course 
difficulties of copyright and considerations of 
cost, &c., have prevented the reproduction of 
any considerable number of the best pictures ; 
still the compiler has got together a large 
number of pleasing examples, some of which 
would be appreciated more nearly at their true 
worth if the blocks were in better condition. 
Looking at the compilation generally, the critic 
will be more than ever impressed by the con- 
viction that we English—whatever may be our 
powers in other respects—do not, as a rule, 
know how to seize opportunities for turning to 
account incidents of common life, and when 
they have been seized, how to study them 
thoroughly and treat them picturesquely, i.e., 
justifying them as the materials for pictures. 
In this respect we are even worse off than the 
Germans. 

Academy Sketches, No. XI., 1893. (Allen & 
Co.) This annual, which illustrates all the lead- 
mg galleries of the year in London, has long 
4g0 Justified its existence by its usefulness, and 





we do not know what we should do without it. 
But it is impossible to congratulate the pro- 
moters on any improvement, least of all in the 
quality and finish of the majority of the cuts. 
Most of them are rougher than ever, while very 
few are as good as their predecessors. No 
doubt the defects are due to the artists, who 
neglect their own interests in doing less than 
their best.—The New Gallery, No. VI., 1893. 
(Chatto & Windus.) A great many of the cuts 
are much better than those included in ‘ Aca- 
demy Sketches’ of the year. Therefore, on 
the whole, the New Gallery is better repre- 
sented. -— Academy Notes, No. XIX., 1893. 
(Same publishers.) The cuts in this publica- 
tion, which is confined to works at Burlington 
Gardens, are the same as those from the Aca- 
demy in ‘ Academy Sketches.’ Some of them 
are better than those in the more comprehen- 
sive publication, and some of them are not so 
good ; yet as a collection ‘ Academy Notes’ is 
superior. Mr. H. Blackburn has edited all these 
volumes with his wonted tact, but hardly with 
his usual success. —1893, The Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Paris Salon. (Same publishers.) The 
cuts in this volume may, on the whole, be cri- 
ticized in similar terms to ‘ Academy Sketches,’ 
although there are some notable exceptions, 
thanks to the remarkable merit of several 
dozens of the cuts, with which the artists have 
taken unusual pains. 


A MORE ambitious and more successful volume 
of reproductions than any of the above is the 
‘Black and White’ Handbook to the Royal 
Academy and New Gallery Pictures, 1893 
(Office of ‘Black and White’), to which 
Mr. C. L. Hind has added ‘A Brief History of 
the Royal Academy,’ the only novelties in 
which are some of its mistakes. They are, 
however, of no great consequence, and the 
narrative is amusing. It is followed by a long 
series of biographical and critical notices of 
artists, with their portraits, by Mr. R. Jope-Slade. 
The really valuable section of the book consists 
of the clear and useful reproductions of pictures 
and sculptures. 








THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Il. 

On the morning of Thursday, July 13th, the 
members went carefully over St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, under the guidance of Mr. Somers 
Clarke, and after luncheon they visited the 
Tower. Mr. Emanuel Green stopped them 
at all the salient points of interest, and in an 
able and comprehensive way told the story 
of the rise and development of each part, and 
the historical incidents that pertain to it. For 
the advantage of the French visitors, Mr. Green 
rapidly turned most of his remarks into their 
own tongue. The party was, however, so large, 
and the difficulties in some parts of the build- 
ing of getting near Mr. Green so great, that it 
would have been better had there been two con- 
ductors. The regalia were briefly described by 
Dr. Wickham Legg, many of his remarks being 
made all the more interesting because of his 
paper of the previous day on the coronation 
ceremonies and adjuncts. The armoury was 
described by Viscount Dillon, who is generally 
admitted to be one of the best experts of the 
day on all questions pertaining to the con- 
struction and history of armour. It is, perhaps, 
only in accord with the frailty of human 
nature that those parts of his descriptions which 
exposed the mistakes of the past nomenclature 
of armour and the identification of different 
suits with impossible historical personages 
seemed to cause the most enjoyment to the 
party. Nor are the modern labels and the 
ordinary warder’s descriptions by any means 
accurate. As instances of this may be named 
‘“*the executioner’s mask,” a ghastly and 
grotesque face-covering of black wood; but 
Lord Dillon pointed out that the English exe- 
cutioner never wore a mask ; that the executioner 





at the death of Anne Boleyn was attired like an 
ordinary man of the Tudor period; and that the 
only known instance of concealment of the 
features was at the execution of Charles I., 
= the official tied a piece of crape over his 
‘ace. 

The beheading axe, close to the block, is 
usually pointed out as the one used for Anne 
Boleyn, whereas she was beheaded with a sword! 
In the same part of the armoury is a ‘‘ collar 
of torment,” which Lord Dillon explained to be 
merely a neck collar of iron, which it was usual 
at one time in most gaols to place on the refactory 
or more sturdy criminals with a chain attached. 
There was no idea of special torment pertaining 
to it, though doubtless the wear would be un- 
comfortable; but it was fairly light and made 
of two hollowed pieces of iron. Some ingenious 
Tower attendant, desirous of further thrilling 
the visitors, finding an iron stud of the neck- 
piece displaced, had poured in molten lead, with 
the result that its weight was immensely in- 
creased to about fourteen pounds, and thus 
made it capable of bearing its present label of 
‘*a collar of torment” ! 

On leaving the Tower a short visit was paid 
to the church of All Hallows Barking, in Great 
Tower Street. 

In the evening the Historical Section was 
opened by Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte in the 
meeting room of the Royal Society, Bur- 
lington House. He took for his subject 
a theme upon which he is eminently capable 
of discoursing—the progress of English his- 
torical science since 1866, the year when the 
Institute last met in London. He made special 
mention of the works of Bishop Stubbs, of Mr. 
Green’s ‘History of the English People,’ of 
Mr. Elton’s ‘Origins of English History,’ of 
Prof. Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ of Sir 
James Ramsay’s volumes on Tudor history, and 
of the introductions of the late Dr. Brewer 
to the volumes of the correspondence of 
Henry VIII., and of Mr. Gairdner’s continua- 
tion. Father Gasquet’s work on the dissolution 
of the monasteries, Dr. Gardiner’s account of 
the Stuart period, and Prof. Thorold Rogers’s 
patient investigation into the history of wages 
and prices were specially commended. The 
writings of Seebohm and others on village com- 
munities, the treatises on mediseval guilds, Mr. 
Hubert Hall’s work on the customs, Mr. Pike’s 
‘History of Crime,’ the ‘ Dictionary of English 
Biography,’ and the English Historical Review 
all came in for mention. Although no new 
county histories on a great scale had been 
produced, topographical studies were much on 
the increase, as evidenced by the large num- 
ber of parochial and local histories. Another 
sign of the times were the good manuals that 
had been produced to help the searcher in ‘his 
work, such as Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘ Records and 
Record Searching ’ and Dr. Cox’s ‘How to Write 
the History of a Parish.’ The old publishing 
societies were flourishing and many new ones 
had been added, such as the Royal Historical 
Society, the Selden, the Pipe Roll, the Har- 
leian, the British Record, the Huguenot, the 
Navy Records, and the Anglo-Norman Record 
Societies. Local archzeological societies had 
multiplied during the quarter of a century 
in a remarkable fashion, whilst several counties, 
such as Stafford, Somerset, Middlesex, and 
Yorkshire, have, in addition, their own Record 
Societies. Mr. Lyte considered that the 
nation had done far more in these twenty- 
seven years than in double the time at any pre- 
vious period. The Rolls Series had issued 224 
volumes, and were now approaching the end of 
their task ; eighteen volumes of calendars to the 
papers of Henry VIII. had been published, 
together with sixty-two for the time of Ed- 
ward VI. ; foreign archives were being searched 
for English information; and the Historical 
MSS. Commission had issued seventeen folio and 
thirty-one octavo volumes. Archeology in this 
period had become an essential to others than 
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historians: the painter, the theatrical manager, 
and the novelist had all of them now to appeal 
to the antiquary. In concluding a most able 
and interesting address, Mr. Lyte enumerated 
certain wants—(1) a dictionary of medizval 
antiquities; (2) a comprehensive glossary of 
debased Latin terms; and (3) a school for in- 
struction in paleography. Mr. J. H. Round 
followed with a long paper on ‘The Origin 
of the Mayoralty,’ whilst Dr. Cox had a 
lighter subject in the ‘Visits to London of Sir 

iles Stapleton, of Carlton Hall, Yorkshire, 
between 1656 and 1700,’ the information being 
leaned from hitherto unconsulted manuscripts 
in private hands. 

On July 14th the party visited Hampton 
Court Palace, full access being given to those 
parts not usually shown through special per- 
mission of the Queen. Mr. Ernest Law, well 
known as the recent historian of the palace, con- 
ducted the members round the building. Every 
one was full of praise for the excellent manner 
in which Mr. Law- fulfilled his functions. The 
Hampton visit and the journeys to and fro con- 
sumed the whole day, but in the evening there 
was a very good assembly of members in the 
meeting room of the Society of Antiquaries, 
when Dr. Edwin Freshfield opened the Archi- 
tectural Section. The theme that he selected 
was a general survey of the architecture of 
London, which was comprehensively treated 
with much ability. His general remarks on 
the works of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
difficulties he had to encounter were of special 
interest. M. Tocilesco, Directeur du Musée 
National des Antiquités de Boukharest, read 
a paper entitled ‘Sur les Vallums de la Do- 
broudja.’ The last paper was by Mr. A. 
Higgins, on ‘ Works of Florentine Artists exe- 
cuted in England in the Sixteenth Century.’ 
This paper was of real value and excellently 
treated. A variety of big drawings and photo- 
graphs were arranged on the walls, including 


the tomb of Cardinal Wolsey and the Lady altar 


in Henry VII.’s Chapel. Mr. H. Longden’s 
paper on ‘ Ironwork in London,’ to which many 
were looking forward, was unfortunately crowded 
out. This session lasted, as it was, till eleven 
o'clock. 

On Saturday last the members—who, by the 
way, attended the sections with exceptional 
assiduity—assembled in large numbers, as early 
as ten o’clock, at the Society of Antiquaries to 
hear an address by Mr. G. E. Fox on ‘The 
Romano - British City at Silchester and the 
Recent Excavations on the Site.’ This address, 
which occupied nearly an hour, was listened to 
with the greatest attention, and was well illus- 
trated by large plans and conjectural elevations 
of the more important buildings. Mr. Fox, 
who originally spoke with some caution about 
the small basilica discovered in May, 1892, 
being a Christian church, now that the 
whole evidence had been carefully threshed 
out, spoke with absolute certainty of its 
Christian origin. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed on this point, and which was provoked by 
Dr. Cox, and joined in by Prof. Clark, Sir 
Talbot Baker, Capt. Stanton, and others, Mr. 
Fox seemed to carry all with him in the accept- 
ance of his conclusions. 

The annual business meeting of the Institute 
was then held, at 11 a.m., at the Royal Society’s 
rooms, Lord Dillon in the chair. The financial 
position of the society (which has decidedly 
improved) was debated, as well as the failure of 
the attempt at amalgamation with the British 
Archeological Association. The place of meet- 
ing for next year was left in the hands of the 
Council. In the afternoon the members 
visited Eton. It was expected that Mr. 
J. Willis Clark would have conducted 
the party, but his health would not permit 
it. The work of doing so was transferred 
to his friend Mr. Dinham Atkinson, Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, who discharged his duties 





with much success at a short notice. He 
showed large plans depicting the projected 
scheme of Henry VI. as well as one of 
the works actually accomplished down to 
the last additions in the year 1844. The 
noble chapel, with its impressive buttresses 
and lofty roof, was carefully inspected, the 
brasses examined, and the tombs and fittings 
explained. Prior Lupton’s gateway, the hall, 
the two courts, the cloisters, and other com- 
ponent parts of the older buildings were re- 
spectively visited, clear explanations of each 
being given by Mr. Atkinson. There was 
happily sufficient overplus of time, as it was a 
lovely afternoon, to stroll in the Playing Fields 
beneath the great elms and to enjoy the fine 
views of Windsor Castle acrcss the river. 

On Monday, July 17th, the main feature of 
the day was the examination of some of the 
City churches built by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Ten o’clock found the members mustered in the 
church of St. Mary, Aldermary, nearly oppo- 
site the Mansion House Station. Mr. Niven, 
the historian of the City churches, was pre- 
vented by indisposition from being present, 
but sent his notes on each fabric, which were 
read by Mr. Mills Stephenson, the new honorary 
secretary. St. Mary’s, Aldermary, is a remark- 
ableexample of Wren’s work, for it was stipulated 
by Mr. Rogers, who found the money for its re- 
building after the Great Fire, that itshould follow 
as much as possible the lines of the church that 
had been rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. 
The result is.a curious mingling of Renaissance 
with Gothic, though the latter much prevails. 
In the vestry Dr. White, the rector, showed 
the registers, with John Milton’s third 
marriage duly entered on February 24th, 
1662/3. In the vestry, too, was an array 
of eucharistic plate. The oldest piece was 
a fine chalice of 1609, covered with a paten ; 
on the base of the paten is an enamelled 
shield of the royal arms and _ supporters 
of James I. A big silver-gilt alms-dish of 
1603 has the charming inscription that it is 
‘* The Guift of Elizabeth Fusdick, maid servant, 
to ye parish,” &c.; it is wholly delightful to 
read of some one humble enough not to despise 
the term descriptive of domestic service. The 
stand for the Lord Mayor’s sword in this church 
is exceptionally treated, for it is beautifully 
carved in wood, whereas these stands for sword 
and mace are almost invariably constructed in 
ornamental ironwork. 

The church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, was 
much admired as a bold and untrammelled 
instance of Wren’s work in his prime, showing 
a large dome in the centre, and a stately ar- 
rangement of columns. The pulpit, font-cover, 
altar-rails, reredos, and western screen are 
good examples of the carved woodwork of 
this date. This church was most unfortunately 
treated in a costly restoration of 1888, when 
the old dark-coloured pews were removed and 
the floor swept clear of memorials to make way 
for sham ‘‘ Roman mosaic.” 

Dr. Cox and others drew attention to the 
barbarity of clearing out the tombstones, 
in this and several other churches that were 
visited. Some of those ejected from St. Stephen’s 
are now in a small yard to the east of the church, 
some laid on the ground, and others reared up. 
Among them we noticed no fewer than eleven 
ledger stones with fine armorials and marbled 
helms carefully carved on them. They are to 
the memory of various important families and 
extend from 1693 to 1760. They must rapidly 
perish in their present plight. St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, which Dr. Freshfield explained, and 
of which he is churchwarden, fortunately 
retains all its old stones and early features. 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, was to have been 
visited, but the Bishop of London was holding 
a confirmation there, so a move was made to the 
small square church of St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, 
which was built by Hawksmoor in his master’s 
lifetime. Here and elsewhere Mr. Longden 





| gating its earliest remains. 


described the ironwork, while Mr. G. E. Fox 
gave additional accounts of value. Sir Talbot 
Baker reminded the Institute that in St. 
Mary’s was buried John Newton, the friend 
of Cowper. He was rector of this church for 
twenty-eight years, and died in 1807. The 
epitaph on his monument, written by himself 
begins, ‘‘Once an infidel and a libertine, 4 
servant of Hades in Africa,” &. St. Peter's 
Cornhill, was also visited, as well as St. Mary's, 
Abchurch, and All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
whilst later in the day Crosby Hall, Bishops. 
gate, built in 1468, and now a restaurant, was 
carefully inspected. At half-past four, in the 
Old Council Chamber of the Guildhall, Mr. 
George Scharf read a paper ‘On the Portraits 
of the Judges in the Guildhall.’ 

In the evening Dr. Edwin Freshfield, as pre. 
sident of the London and Middlesex Archgo. 
logical Society, received the members of the 
Institute at a well-arranged conversazione at 
the Merchant Taylors’ Hall. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Canon Browne, and other distin. 
guished members of the London Society assisted 
in the reception. There was a varied and ex. 
ceptional exhibition of archeological obj 
including selections of ancient plate and charters 
from various City companies, an ancient cope 
from Ely, a collection of beadle staff-heads from 
the City churches, &c. Short papers were read 
by Dr. Freshfield, by Mr. Charles Welch, and 
by Mr. Edwin H. Freshfield. 

On Tuesday, July 18th, Mr. T. H. Baylis, 
Q.C., conducted the party over the Temple 
church and library, and gave a short paper on 
the history of the church and its monuments. In 
the afternoon the room of the Society of Anti- 
quaries was again crowded to listen to a paper, 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, on the ‘ Archi- 
tectural History of Windsor Castle.’ Mr. Hope 
had spared no pains in preparing a large plan of 
Windsor, with separate colouring for the works 
executed in the times of Henry II., Henry IIL, 
Edward III., Edward IV., Henry VIL, Mary, 
Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and the last and present 
centuries. He described the Saxon burh of the 
ninth or tenth century, and did not believe that 
the earthworks were of Roman date. He quoted 
largely from the Pipe and Close Rolls and other 
authoritative records, and gave a most interest- 
ing account of the enlarging of the keep in 1344, 
in order that Edward III. might have the 
opportunity of constructing a great round table 
for his knights. 

In the course of the afternoon, by special 
leave of the Queen, the palaces of &t. 
James and Buckingham were visited. Mr. 
Emanuel Green again made a good con- 
ductor. Much interest was taken by some 
in the exceptionally fine collection of Dutch 
paintings at Buckingham Palace, whilst the 
chief attraction at St. James’s Palace was the 
chapel where the royal wedding was lately 
celebrated. The chapel still remains bereft of 
fittings, save a new altar table of the plainest 
possible deal, which was made for the royal 
wedding, and could not, we fancy, have cost 
more than 10s. 6d. 

On Tuesday evening the concluding meeting 
of the Institute was held at the Mansion House, 
when the usual complimentary votes of thanks 
were passed with much heartiness to the Lord 
Mayor, to the Library Committee of the Guild- 
hall, to the Middlesex Archeological Society, 
and to others who had done so much to make 
the London session a success. 

Wednesday was made an extra day, and was 
devoted to the examination of Windsor Castle, 
when upwards of 150 members availed them- 
selves of this rare opportunity of far more 
thorough investigation than is usually practic 
able. On arriving at Windsor the party p 
themselves in the hands of Mr. W. H. St 
John Hope, who has recently been making a close 
study of the history of the castle and investi 
The day was 
chosen because it was expected that the Queen 
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would have left the castle by that date ; but 
aithough her plans were changed and Her 

Majesty was sti there, she was kind enough to 

a wish that the original scheme of 
seeing the parts usually unvisited should be 
carried out. After walking round the exterior 
of the northern and eastern sides of the upper 
ward, and noticing the remains of Norman work 
and that of the respective reigns of Henry IIL, 
award III., and Elizabeth, together with the 
extensive alterations and recasings of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, the 

entered the great quadrangle by the 
Great Gateway, and then turned aside in 
single file through narrow passages, and found 
amid pantries and_ passages the now built-in 
teway of Henry II.’s time, with the portcullis 
grove still plainly visible. In the great quad- 
rangle a description was given of how Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville’s recasing of the interior 
walls, however much to be regretted from an 
antiquarian point of view, had had the 
result of turning a comparatively comfortless 
medieval fortress into a most comfortable 
domestic house. The beautiful little tower of 
Edward III., termed ‘‘La Rose” from the 
roof-bosses carved into that flower, and some 
charming work of Henry VII. having been 
inted out, the buildings on the north side 
were entered. Here the party passed through 
the fine vaulted basement which used to serve 
for the retainers in the time of Edward IIL, 
and which still retains the name and use of the 
“Servants’ Hall.” It was laid out for dinner, 
as was also the ‘‘Steward’s Hall,” another 
fine wide vaulted and pillarless apartment, 
which has generally been supposed to be 
of the time of Edward IIl., but which 
Mr. Hope conclusively proved to have the 
extra interest of being as early as the days of 
Henry III. A peep or two in the great kit- 
chens of Edwardian date, then in the full swing 
of business, afforded a proof of the kindness of 
the Queen in permitting the visit of so large 
a party at such an inconvenient time. On 
entering the State apartments Mr. Hope 
gave way to Mr. Holmes, the Queen’s 
Librarian, who acted as conductor. Of these 
usually visited apartments, and of the great 
keep, nothing need here be said, save that Mr. 
Holmes was most generous in his full explana- 
tions of the pictures, books, and other rarities. 
After luncheon, Mr. Hope resumed his tale, 
and for two hours and a half continuously de- 
scribed, without a single note, every incident 
and detail pertaining to the history of the 
buildings of the Lower Ward. The grand chapel 
of St. George received special treatment at his 
hands, particularly the remarkably interesting 
series of brass stall-plates of the Knights of the 
Garter. The unrivalled church plate was dis- 
played in the vestry. 

Thus appropriately, in this scene of regal 
magnificence, full of memories of English 
sovereigns from the Confessor to Victoria, did 
the London gathering of the Royal Archo- 
hgical Institute conclude. This fiftieth year of 
their existence will surely be a specially memor- 
able one for the members. The extraordinary 
courtesy of the Lord Mayor and other civic 
authorities, the ready help afforded by several 
learned societies, and the kindness of the 
Queen in readily affording exceptional privileges 
for visiting her palaces, will not be easily for- 
gotten, The regrettable recent ‘‘ restoration ” 
of so many of the City churches, with the 
ejection of the floor monuments, the sad treat- 
nent of a part of Westminster Abbey, and other 
like vandalisms, prove that London is by no 
means to be praised for its care of old 
public buildings; but these drawbacks will 
vanish from the memory long before the glories 
of Eton and Windsor, the hallowed charm of 
the great Abbey, or the reverent stateliness 
of St. Paul’s fade away. Happy reminiscences 
vill assuredly be associated with these and 
sther buildings through the remarkable 





and sustained excellence of the chosen con- 
ductor Mr. Emanuel Green’s general guidance 
as director, while Mr. Mill Stephenson’s careful 
and painstaking supervision also demands spe- 
cial acknowledgment. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
between the 11th and the 14th inst. the following 
etchings, engravings, and drawings from the 
Holford Collection: The Master of 1466, St. 
George and the Dragon (B. No. 78), 1651. F. 
Von Bocholt, The Judgment of Solomon (B. 2), 
100/.; St. Michael (B. 30), 1351. Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia, The Holy Family (B. 5), 
1401. Hans Burgmair, St. George (B. 23), 
1201. A. Diirer, Adam and Eve (B. 18), 1001.; 
The Passion of Christ (B. 3 to 18), 50/.; The 
Holy Family, the rare etching (B. 43), 1101.; 
St. Hubert (B. 57), 1501.; St. Jerome in his 
Cell (B. 60), 130/.; Melancholy (B. 74), 621.; 
The Knight of Death (B. 98), 1451.; The Coat- 
of-Arms with a Skull (B. 101), 75/. L. Van 
Leyden, The Dance of the Magdalen (B. 122), 
88/. G. Longhi, The Reading Magdalen, after 
Correggio, first state, 571. A. Mantegna, A 
Combat of Marine Gods (B. 18), 501. I. Van 
Mecken, Judith (B. 4), 78/.; Jesus Christ 
(B. 64), 50/.; A Piece of Ornamental Foliage, 
with Two Lovers (B. 205), 71l. R. Morghen, 
The Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, 
proof, 61l.; The Aurora, after Guido, 
proof, 521. F. Muller, The Madonna di San 
Sisto, after Raffaelle, proof, 80/. Marc Antonio 
Raimondi and School, Adam and Eve (B. 1), 
180/.; The Massacre of the Innocents (B. 18), 
190/.; The Virgin mourning over the Saviour, 
‘La Vierge au Bras couvert’ (B. 35), 551.; 
Lucretia (B. 192), 66/.; The Plague (B. 417), 
3701. Rembrandt, Rembrandt in a turned-up 
Hat and embroidered Mantle (Wilson, 7), first 
state, 420/.; another impression, fifth state, 
661.; Rembrandt leaning on a Stone Sill (W. 21), 
second state, 82/.; Rembrandt Drawing (W. 22), 
third state, 280/.; another impression, fifth 
state, 82/.; Rembrandt leaning on a Sabre 
(W. 23), first state, 2,000/.; The Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds (W. 49), third state, 75I.; 
The Flight into Egypt, in the style of Elzheimer 
(W. 61), second state, 140/.; The Resurrection 
of Lazarus (W. 77), third state, 125/.; Christ 
healing the Sick, called the Hundred Guilder 
Print (W. 78), first state, on Japan paper, 1,750. ; 
anotherimpression, second state, on Japan paper, 
2901.; Our Lord before Pilate (W. 80), first state, 
onJapan paper, 1,250/. ; another impression, third 
state, 511.; Our Lord crucified between the Two 
Thieves (W. 81), first state, 200/.; The Death 
of the Virgin (W. 164), first state, 1451. ; St. 
Jerome sitting before an Old Tree (W. 108), 
first state, on Japan paper, 611. ; St. Francis 
Praying (W. 112), second state, 96/.; A Painter 
drawing from a Model (W. 189), first and 
second states, 125/.; View of Omval (W. 206), 
3201.; The Three Trees (W. 209), 1701.; A 
Peasant carrying Milkpails (W. 210), first state, 
on Japan paper, 145]. ; A Landscape with Two 
Houses, washed with Indian ink (W. 211), 801.; 
The Coach Landscape (W. 212), on Japan paper, 
1301. ; The Three Cottages (W. 214), first state, 
2751. ; another impression, second state, 1001. ; 
A Village with a Square Tower, Arched 
(W. 215), first state, 210/.; The Canal (W. 218), 
on Japan paper, 2601.; A Landscape with a 
Vista (W. 219), third state, 60). ; A Landscape 
with a Ruined Tower (W. 220), first state, 
145]. ; another impression, second state, 911. ; 
The Landscape with a Flock of Sheep (W. 221), 
first state, 2451.; A Landscape with a Cottage 
and a Haybarn (W. 222), and a counter proof, 
75l.; A Landscape with an Obelisk (W. 224), 
first state, 185/.; An Orchard with a Barn 
(W. 227), first state, 1701.; A Cottage with 
White Pales (W. 229), first state, 701. ; The 
Gold-Weigher’s Field (W. 231), on Japan paper, 
721.; The Canal with Two Swans (W. 232), first 
state, 120/.; A Landscape with a Large Boat 





(W. 233), full of bur, 200/.; A Landscape with 
a Cow Drinking (W. 234), first state, on Japan 
paper, 50/.; Renier Ansloo (W. 273), first state, 
1201.; Old Haaring (W. 276), third state, 1901.; 
Young Haaring (W. 277), first state, 145/.; John 
Lutma (W. 278), the finished first state, 180I.; 
John Asselyn (W. 279), first state, 1401. ; 
Ephraim Bonus (W. 280), first state, with the 
black ring, 1,950/.; another impression, second 
state, 135/.; Jehn Cornelius Silvius (W. 282), 
this impression is described by Wilson as the 
finest, 450/.; Coppenol(W. 285), the large plate, 
1,350/.; Portrait of Van Tolling (W. 286), second. 
state, 5301, ; The Burgomaster Six (W. 287), 
second state, on Japan paper, 3801. ; another 
impression, third state, 255]. ; The Great Jewish 
Bride (W. 337), first state, 1751. M. Schéngauer, 
The Nativity (B. 4), 941.; The Crucifixion 
(B. 25), 661. ; St. George (B. 52), 501.; St. 
James (B. 53), 51/1. R. Strange, Charles I. and 
the Marquis of Hamilton, after Van Dyck, 
proof before any letters, 691. A. Van Dyck, The 
Artist’s own Portrait, first state, 751. Zwoll 
(Master of the Navette), St. George (B. 13), 
2651. Correggio, A Study of Three Children, in 
red chalk, 82/. A. Diirer, A Man kneeling and 
telling his Beads, 60]. ; An elaborate Pen-and- 
Ink Drawing of a Stork, 54/.; A Drawing of 
Two Men, Busts, 6351. Claude Gellée, A Wood 
with Deer, 68/.; Sunset, an Italian seaport with 
palaces, vessels, and many figures, 961. A. Man- 
tegna, The celebrated Drawing of a Chalice, 
engraved by Hollar, 185). A. Ostade, An 
Interior of a Cottage, 145/.; An Exterior of a 
Cabaret, 225/.; A Mother and Two Children, 
68]. P. Potter, A Farmyard, with two shep- 
herds conversing, seated, 2701. P. P. Rubens, 
The Portrait of Elizabeth Brandt, 651. A. Van 
der Neer, A River Scene by Moonlight, 861. 
Van Huysum, jun., A Vase containing a Group 
of many different Flowers, 150). There was 
much competition among the buyers at this 
important sale. We have given in another 
column an account of the acquisitions of the 
Print Room. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 15th inst. 
the following pictures: T. Gainsborough, A 
View in Suffolk, 157]. R. Le Fevre, Pope 
Pius VII., 147/. Carlevarius, A View of the 
Bay of Naples, with the review of the fleet, 1051. 








Sine-Brt Gossiy, 
THE country is greatly indebted to Mr. Wil- 
liam Agnew, who has presented to the National 
Gallery Frederick Walker’s masterpiece, ‘A 


Harbour of Refuge.’ Mr. Agnew bought the 
picture of Walker himself, and, except when 
exhibited on loan, it has always remained in 
his possession. Mr. R. Macbeth made a capital 
etching of it a few years ago ; it is in perfect 
condition, and in a few days will be in the 
honourable place it deserves at Trafalgar Square. 
Mr. Agnew’s magnificent gifts to Manchester 
are surpassed by this new instance of his 
generosity. 


Mr. Humpury Roserts has given to the art 
collection of the City of London, Guildhall, Sir 
John Millais’s capital picture called ‘ Pilgrims 
to St. Paul’s,’ two old Chelsea pensioners 
standing at the foot of the sarcophagus of the 
Great Captain. 


From the Holford Collection the Department 
of Prints and Drawings has been fortunate 
enough to obtain, at the small price of 851., 
the famous drawing in bistre with a pen by 
A. Mantegna and on vellum, a design for a 
chalice, which in 1640 belonged to the Earl of 
Arundel, as Hollar recorded on the engraving 
which he made from it in that year. Many of 
our readers will remember it as No. 35 in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, 1878. The Museum also 
bought a spirited portrait in three chalks by 
Rubens of his first wife, Elizabeth Brandt. It 
is a capital head, and seen in nearly full face. 
At the Aylesford sale Mr. Colvin purchased 
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a characteristic sketch in red chalk of a draped 
and seated figure by A. del Sarto, a specimen 
of his later manner, as well as two noteworthy 
drawings made in different styles and methods 
by Elzheimer, of which one, in colours, repre- 
sents with great dignity and pathos a river, 
woods and a mansion on its banks. 

Tue Birmingham Art Gallery has been for- 
tunate in obtaining at the Spitzer sale a number 
of excellent examples of crafts and manufac- 
tures, among them a very choice casket of 
chiselled iron (decorative trellis - work on a 
gilt ground ornaments the sides, and a sliding 
panel in front bears the initials ‘‘ E.R.,” while 
on the top, in another panel, is the word 
‘* Efrelt”); also a fine German casket of chased 
iron; a holy-water stoup of silver ; a statuette 
in boxwood of the Virgin, crowned, robed, 
and sceptred ; and a curious money-box of wood. 


Tue world already knows that the fine collec- 
tion of drawings belonging to the late Mr. John 
Malcolm, of Poltalloch, has been deposited on 
loan in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum. It is to be hoped that 
these valuable works will be allowed to remain 
there for a like period as the Portland Vase, 
which has been lent to the British Museum 
for a very great number of years. The loan 
to the National Gallery of the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s superb Holbein, the portrait of the 
Duchess of Milan, is another case in point. 
At least a large selection of the finest examples 
in the Malcolm Collection should be placed— 
as we dare say Mr. Colvin intends they should 
be—in the Gallery of Prints and Drawings, 
when, according to custom, the examples now 
there will, in the coming winter, be changed 
for new ones. It is probable that, while the 
Department has charge of the Malcolm Col- 
lection, literary and artistic research may be 
fortunate enough to refer some of the finest 
specimens to other artists than those to whom 
they have hitherto been attributed. Of this 
a striking instance recently presented itself 
when a young Italian student pointed out thata 
beautiful drawing of two saints, which is usually 
catalogued as Raphael’s, is really the original 
design, as developed in studies on a small scale 
of the figures from living models, for the altar- 
piece on panel in the sacristy of the cathe- 
dral at Urbino, known to be the work of 
Timoteo della Vite, which represents St. 
Martin and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
the donors—one of them Duke Guidobaldo— 
kneeling atthe sides. The saints are seated, in 
the formal manner of Timoteo, on a sort of 
elevated pedestal under an architectural canopy, 
or archway, which, opening behind the figures, 
reveals a landscape. St. Thomas is on our left, 
wearing the mitre and other insignia of an 
archbishop, and holding upright a very tall 
cross. St. Martin sits on our right, wearing 
the mitre of a bishop, and has a book in his 
lap. The picture differs from the design in 
that the composition is more formal, each half 
of it being a close repetition, in reverse, of the 
other. The attitudes of St. Thomas, especially 
the position of the hand which keeps the 
cross upright, differ very curiously indeed 
in the drawing and the picture, and suggest 
to us how carefully Timoteo formalized his 
composition when it had to be carried into 
effect as an altarpiece. The technical style and 
characteristic draughtsmanship of the Malcolm 
drawing are very like to those of Mr. Morris 
Moore’s ‘ Apolloand Marsyas,’ now in the Salon 
Carré. The drawing was made in black chalk, 
and has since then been squared in red, as if 
for enlargement by a pupil on the panel Timoteo 


used for the sacristy. 


Mr. CHartes WELCH, 
Library, is writing, and Messrs. Blades, East 
& Blades are going to publish, a history of 
the City and its Liberties, from the accession 
of George III. to the present time, illustrated 
by views of London as it now exists, side by 


of the Guildhal 





side with the London of Dr. Johnson’s day. 
The plan is strictly chronological. The illus- 
trations will be produced under the supervision 
of Mr. Philip Norman. 


Tue first part of Prof. Lanciani’s topo- 
graphical map of ancient Rome has just ap- 
peared. We are glad to hear that the author 
proposes to accompany the plan with an ex- 
planatory book, for which he has collected almost 
all the materials, and which will probably ap- 
_ under the title of ‘Storia degli Scavi di 

ma.’ 


Mr. Joun Brett wishes us to state that he 
has left No. 38, Harley Street, and that his pre- 
sent address is Daisyfield, Putney. 


THREE sets of drawings are now to be seen at 
the Fine-Art Society’s gallery. The first is a 
selection of water colours, the work of M. A. N. 
Roussoff, and representslandscapes, architecture, 
and aérial effects in Egypt. Except in their sub- 
jects they differ in no respect from other draw- 
ings by the same artist which we have more 
than once commended to our readers. The same 
broad, deft, and firm touch has made the best of 
strong, rather hot, but harmonious colours, and 
the same vigorous contrasts of light and shade 
are to be found in most of these specimens. 
The second exhibition consists of water colours 
by Mr. A. Parsons illustrating the landscapes and 
flora of Japan. The technique of Mr. Parsons, 
brilliant and pure as his touch and his local 
colours are, is a little hard, but his drawing is 
firm and crisp, and he knows so well how to 
preserve the brightness and breadth of his sub- 
jects that the collection as a whole is most 
attractive. We like best ‘The Torii of 
Komori Temple, Yoshino’ (No. 6); ‘The Pagoda 
of Kébukuji Temple, Nara,’ an April study of 
great charm and freshness (14); ‘Fields near 
Hikone, with pink weed ’ (22) ; ‘ Fujisan,’ with 
a noble lake at its feet (41); ‘ Fujisan with its 
Cap of Cloud ’ (55) ; ‘A Small Temple at Nikko’ 
(64) ; the fine study of a vast atmospheric view, 
‘The Sweep of Suruga Bay ’ (86) ; and ‘ A Very 
Wet Day’ (95). The third set of works are the 
pen-and-ink drawings of Mr. Hugh Thomson 
illustrating ‘The Ballad of Beau Brocade,’ which 
we reviewed, when engraved on wood and 
published, a few months ago. Mr. Thomson’s 
draughtsmanship lends itself to the wood en- 
graver’s methods, and therefore his work does 
not suffer so much in translation as that of many 
designers whose aims are more ambitious and 
whose technique is more complex; still the 
drawings are much more interesting and worthy 
of study than the engravings which we have 
already praised. 


Ow1ne to the promotion of M. Saglio from 
the Louvre to be Keeper of the Cluny Museum, 
the quondam Département des Sculptures du 
Moyen Age, de la Renaissance, et des Temps 
Modernes, formerly under M. Saglio’s charge, 
has been divided into two, one of which is 
assigned to M. Molinier, the other to M. 
Courajod. 








MUSIC 


—_—_ 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


WE have received a large number of com- 
positions by Anton Strelezki (Augener & Co.). 
Quatre Novelettes and Carnaval are the titles of 
two books of brief sketches, the former con- 
taining eight and the latter four pieces. M. 
Strelezki writes very brilliantly, and his music 
is quite worthy of the attention of those execu- 
tants who give pianoforte recitals, being more 
suited to the concert-room than the salon. By 
the same composer we have several numbers of 
a series of Morceaux pow Piano, mostly of a 
somewhat easier character, but all more or less 
tinged with national colour. It cannot be said 
that M. Strelezki betrays any fresh tendency in 
the development of Slavonic music ; but he is 





not unworthy to associate with those of his 
countrymen who are at present directi the 
attention of the art world to their e forts, 
‘Dashing Cavalry,’ ‘ Viennese Humour,’ * Bird 
of Paradise,’ and ‘ Loving Hearts’ are light and 
tuneful trifles of very moderate difticulty, the 
first three being lively and the fourth senti. 
mental in character.—The name of L. Schytte 
has appeared of late in recital and concert pro. 
grammes, and the four pieces denominated 
respectively Nocturne, Menuet, Rhapsodie 
and Gavotte, being Nos. 6 to9 of a series of 
(Euvres Choisies, may be highly commended ag 
drawing-room pieces, being lively and piquant, 
free from vulgarity, and not too difficult for 
ordinarily competent amateurs.—Other pieces 
of a light and unpretentious nature are Arle. 
quinade, a somewhat eccentric sketch, 
Georges Pfeiffer, Op. 136 ; Une Idée and Ballade, 
by Landon Ronald, both elegantly written and 
musicianly ; Paquita, a very bright little com. 
position, not difficult, by W. H. Squire ; and 
The Spectral Hunt, by Edith Swepstone, 
Diversities, by S. Noskowski, are three ve 
pleasing and piquant sketches, strongly tinged 
with Slavonic character. For four hands we 
have a suite, consisting of an Introduction, four 
Valses Nobles, and Finale, by Louis Hegyesi, 
Op. 8, effective and fairly easy ; and La Vivan. 
diére, a lively military march, by L. Gautier, 








Musical Gossiy, 

Sir Aveustus Harris’s final operatic concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Thursday last week con- 
sisted mainly of Wagner’s music, which pro- 
bably accounted for the larger attendance. The 
new orchestra, under Herr Steinbach, was heard 
to advantage in the preludes to the first and 
third acts of ‘Lohengrin’ and in the ‘Wal- 
kiirenritt.’ It is certainly a most capable force, 
and should prove of much service next season. 
Among the other selections were the bridal duet 
from ‘Lohengrin,’ in which Frau Reuss-Belce 
and Herr Max Alvary were not very satisfactory; 
the duet between Elsa and Ortrud from the same 
work, finely sung by Madame Vasquez and Miss 
MarieBrema ; ‘‘Elizabeth’s Prayer ” from ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ in which Mlle. Alva was fairly success- 
ful; and the beautiful song ‘ Triume,’ sung 
with deep expression by Miss Brema. Miss 
Suranah Aldridge, Herr Wiegand, Mr. _— 
Hulland, Signor Filippi, M. Tivadar Nachez, 
Miss Muriel Elliot, Mr. David Bispham, and 
Miss Meisslinger were among those who took 
part in the concert. 

Mr. Francis Korpay’s concert of Hungarian 
music at Grosvenor House on Thursday after- 
noon last week was artistically interesting. The 
entire pregramme consisted of his compositions 
and adaptations, some of which we have already 
noticed in favourable terms. Mr. Korbay is 
unquestionably gifted as a song-writer, and we 
shall probably hear much more of him next 
season. He received able assistance in his pro- 
gramme (which consisted entirely of songs and 
duets) from Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Marie 
Brema, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 

A HIGHLY successful orchestral concert was 

iven, under the direction of Mr. Henry 

olmes, at the Royal College of Music on 
Thursday last week. Haydn’s Symphony mD, 
No. 2 of Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s edition, Gade’s 
overture ‘Nachlange von Ossian,’ and some 
movements from Bach’s Suite in c for strings, 
two oboes, and bassoon were excellently inter- 
preted by a force consisting mainly of pupils of 
the college ; and Miss Lilian Wright displayed 
a bright tone and considerable executive capa 
city in Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for violin. ; 

Mr. Lawrence KEL1iz’s concert at St. Jamess 
Hall on Monday afternoon in aid of the Mansion 
House Victoria Fund necessarily demands but 
brief notice. The programme, however, includ 
a song entitled ‘ Who Knows?’ by the late com- 
poser Frederic Clay, which had never been 
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before in London. It is a graceful and 
melodious ballad, and it was admirably sung by 
Mr. Eugene Oudin. Many eminent artists took 
part in the scheme, which was of the nature of 
; ballad concert, and there was a fairly large 


audience. 

Tar Wagner performances at Covent Garden 
came to an end on Wednesday with what may 
be termed a remarkably fine interpretation of 
‘Siegfried.’ Some members of the cast were 
the same as last year, Herr Alvary being again 
in every respect & model representative of the 
hoyish hero, and Herr Lieban also irreproach- 
able as Mime. Herr Wiegand was entirely in 
lace as the Wanderer. Frau Moran Olden, 
though certainly not an ideal Briinnhilde, sang 
powerfully and acted impressively in the scene 
of the reawakening, and Fraulein Olitzka dis- 
played her excellent voice to advantage as 
Erda. The small parts of Alberich, Fafner, 
and the voice of the bird were efficiently filled, 

tively by Mr. David Bispham, Herr 
Waldmann, and Mile. Gherlsen. Under Herr 
Steinbach the orchestra did its work admirably, 
and the scenery and stage arrangements, though 
not perfect, were on the whole worthy of 
raise, 

TaosE who frequent the Opera may remember 
a young Polish artist, Mlle. Regina Pinkert, 
who appeared for a season or two as the page 
Stephano in Gounod’s ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 
without making any distinct impression. Re- 
cently, however, she seems to have made a won- 
derful success in ‘La Sonnambula’ and ‘Il 
Barbiere’ at Rome, the praise showered 
upon her in the Italian papers being un- 
sinted. Whether this is due to the general 
decadence of vocal art in the peninsula, and 
therefore in the standard of criticism, or to an 
extraordinary measure of progress in Mlle. 
Pinkert herself, cannot at present be said. 

We are informed that the Duke of Edinburgh 
has consented to become President of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


A TELEGRAM in the Times announces the 
death of A. Ghislanzoni, a singer, librettist, 
dramatist, journalist, and novelist of much 
ativity. He was born at Lecco in 1824. 



















































PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Moy, Royal ae of Music Orchestral Concert, 5, Alexandra House. 
- Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Carmen.’ 
- Miss Kate Lovell’s Recital, 8.30, St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

Tus, Royal Academy of Music Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James's 


- Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Les Huguenots.’ 

Wo. Ro ppeatesay of Music, Distribution of Prizes, 3, St. James's 
Tues. Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Roméo et Juliette.’ 

Si. Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘ Faust.’ 
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DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Daty’s.—‘ Love in Tandem,’ an Eccentric Comedy, from 
the French, By Augustin Daly. 


Arrer an experiment not wholly satis- 
iuctory in serious drama, the Daly com- 
pany has returned to the order of enter- 
tumment in which its reputation was estab- 
lished. ‘Love in Tandem’ is the title be- 
stowed upon Mr. Daly’s adaptation of ‘La 
Vie 4 deux’ of MM. Bocage and de Courcy, 
‘piece that first saw the light at the Odéon 
othe 12th of April, 1890. The success of 
the original—one of numerous comedies or 
taudevilles inspired by the ‘ Divorcons’ of 

Sardou—was principally due to the acting 
if Mile, Rejane as the heroine. That 
sucess Miss Rehan has rivalled in New 
Yok, and is likely enough to eclipse in 

ndon. A part better suited to this 
lever and spirited comédienne than Aprilla 
Dymond, as the Lucienne of ‘ La Vie 4 deux’ 
Stechristened, cannot easily be conceived. 
‘Tonee, moreover, the task of adapting to 
















































English, or rather to American, tastes and 
habits a play so saucy that its appearance 
at the Odéon is not too easily explicable, 
has proved simple. In respect of divorce 
some states of America are far ahead of 
England and of France. In Europe 
something more than mere incompatibility 
of temper is necessary to secure a divorce. 
In some of the States a woman can count 
upon it with so much certainty that she 
may even, like the late Adah Isaacs 
Menken, marry a husband before getting 
rid of his predecessor. By leaving, 
then, the scene of action in America, 
Mr. Daly does away with the need 
of lengthy and somewhat compromising 
explanations. Conscious that her husband 
is incapable of looking after his domestic 
affairs or living alone, the good - natured 
Aprilla, before finally dismissing him, looks 
out among her friends for another helpmate 
for him. Unconsciously, however, she 
chooses for him the most eccentric and least 
eligible specimen of the sex she herself 
adorns. When finally one appears who is 
wholly unobjectionable and meets her hus- 
band’s tastes and requirements, she is 
furious. As the reader will readily believe, 
there is no divorce, and husband and wife, 
reuniting, lead off a merry dance to the 
matrimonial altar. Miss Rehan’s inter- 
pretation of the heroine was admirable. Her 
resentments, her cajoleries, her caresses 
liberally accorded the husband of whom she 
seeks to disembarrass herself, were tho- 
roughly comic, and her entire performance 
was in her brightest style. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier displayed genuine vivacity as the 
husband. Mr. James Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. 
George Clarke, and Misses Violet Vanbrugh 
and Isabel Irving were included in the cast. 
The parts assigned them were small, the 
entire interest centring in the two prin- 
cipal characters. 








Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod. By James 
Dryden Hosken. (Macmillan & Co.)—In Mr. 
James Dryden Hosken’s volume there is found 
a leaflet containing a brief biographical account 
of him. His life having been uneventful, 
it can only be assumed that the account is 
given by way of the boast or the apology of one 
whose talent has been handicapped by excep- 
tional disadvantages of education and employ- 
ment. But while, on a considerate examination 
of the biography, sympathy may be felt for Mr. 
Hosken in a lot which has not been prosperous, 
it is not possible to look on him as ill-used by 
fortune with regard to preparation and oppor- 
tunities for cultivating his taste for poetry. A 
plain elementary education up to the age of 
fourteen, a little Latin, nothing to do till the 
age of eighteen but to be ‘‘an ardent reader” ; 
then three or four years in various employments 
in London, but chiefly as an extra outdoor 
officer in the Customs at the Royal Albert 
Docks ; later on, three years in the lanes and 
fields as a rural postman ; in such an existence 
there has been opportunity and available time 
to learn human life, to learn Nature,.to learn 
books—more »pportunity and more available 
time than fall to the share of many poets in 
this unaccommodating world. Ofschoolmasters’ 
schooling, indeed, he had not a prolonged con- 
tinuance, the Helston grammar school cannot 
have taken him much beyond the threshold of 
learning and literature ; but a long list might 
be made of widely known poets, brilliant men 
of letters in many kinds, men of science, even 
men of scholarly learning, who had bestowed 
upon them for educational outfit no more than 
such schoolboy rudiments. And as a Shak- 





spearian dramatist Mr. Hosken must not ask us 
for special consideration on the ground of lack 
of school and college education: he had what 
Shakspeare had. Taking his work on its own 
merits, the two dramas, ‘Phaon and Sappho’ 
and ‘Nimrod,’ give the conviction that Mr. 
Hosken has real talent and real poetic feeling 
and taste, and that, although he is not a drama- 
tist in the sense of being a creating and effec- 
tive playwright, he has good skill for throwing 
narration and reflective thought into dramatic 
form, and thus obtaining for them more vivid- 
ness than the non-scenic modes of verse presen- 
tation would afford them. His blank verse 
(built on the steady-going ten syllables a line 
principle) has vigour and runs well—with the 
rather surprising exception that he is again and 
again guilty of letting unwarranted syllables 
make his line a foot, or even more, longer than 
the proper measure—sometimes even (especially 
in the interrupted lines of dialogue) permitting 
the line, not merely to extend beyond blank- 
verse limits, but to altogether forego the cha- 
racter of rhythm—while he also, though much 
more rarely, incurs metrical mischances by 
passing lines that are too short. This faulti- 
ness in metre is evidently due not to want of 
ability but want of attention. Dramatically 
both dramas are injured by impossibly long 
asides and no less impossible soliloquies— 
soliloquies in which the soliloquizers give them- 
selves details about themselves as if they were 
telling news to somebody else. Thus Hera, one 
of the two heroines in ‘Phaon and Sappho,’ 
informs herself that 
—— but a summer since, even at Epire, 
I met the princely Peleon, and did grow 
To be acquainted with him. Many a time 
Would he seek out my hours of privacy, 
And tell me stories to amuse the time, 
Until my patient hearing, and our friendship, 
Gave him the liberty to speak of love, 
Which still I held aloof from. 
This method is one of disillusionizing unreality : 
whether the scene be on the stage or in a 
reader’s mind, it shows blankly artificial when 
its personages by their behaviour suggest an 
overhearing public. Another check which Mr. 
Hosken’s treatment puts on dramatic illusion is 
the unnatural avoidance of ordinary expressions 
for ordinary doings, together with kindred effort 
to correct the simplicity of any plain detail by 
the addition of something poetical or pithy. Nim- 
rod, in a fury, drawing his sword, uses no curt 
hurried talk of killing, but threatens elaborately 
that 
—— I will weigh—mark me, I am resolved !— 
Against your bragg’d protection by high Heaven 
The execution of this dreadful blade. 


A shepherd lass talking to her father cannot 
call their animals sheep, but has to describe’ 
them as ‘‘ our bleating charges”: a messenger, 
rushing in with the terrible news to the king 
that his son has fled, having to state that the 
prince has 

Gone with no escort, not a single page, 


will not cease, messenger-like, with that bald 
matter of information, but seeks embellishment 
and expatiates 

To do some honour to his quality. 


Such instances of the sacrifice of likelihood to 
rhetoric and paraphrase, lest something truer 
should partake of prose, introduce, wherever 
they occur, a too obvious fictitiousness, fatal to 
dramatic influences. And Mr. Hosken could so 
easily avoid that risk by giving his ingenuity 
less labour. A different kind of interference 
with the effectiveness of the dramas is caused by 
the existence—it is the case in both-—of, not a 
plot with a too conspicuous underplot, but two 
principal plots, of alternating interest. The 
inter-connexion of each pair of plots is of the 
slightest—as to the Nimrod pair, indeed, it 
might almost be said that there is none—and 
the competition within one play of two separate 
stories, each with its separate incidents and 
separate tragic catastrophe, is antagonistic to 
the concentrated and culminating sympathy it 
is the intention of tragedy to excite. It is 
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wasteful, too ; the tale of Peleon and Hera in 
‘Phaon and Sappho’ could (with alteration of a 
commencement too remindful of ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’) furnish a good and original 
theme for a drama to itself—a better theme 
than that which it intersects. As to ana- 
chronism—to which Mr. Hosken confesses in a 
preface—the plays literally consist of historic 
impossibilities in plots, nomenclature, and 
incidental details, but that is not a question of 
dramatic treatment: dramatic verisimilitude 
does not depend on historic accuracy. A 
budding maiden of royal lineage, with a rich 
nobleman for secret but plighted and devoted 
lover ; taking cloister-vows to Diana in order 
to escape the marriage to the heir apparent 
of Egypt which the rulers of her country 
are forcing upon her for reasons of state ; 
standing her trial, together with her lover, 
for sacrilege; poisoning herself when he has 
been executed for their offence; no poet so 
far as anybody in the drama seems to know, 
or as is in any way betokened except by her 
mere perfunctory remark in a soliloquy,— 
This gift of song within me is a joy 
Above the understanding ef the world ; 

why should she be set to pass—which she cannot 
do—for Sappho? Why should her lover be 
dubbed the legendary Phaon he in no single 
point resembles? By placing historic or tradi- 
tionary characters in circumstances incompatible 
with all knowledge of them a dramatist evokes 
question and contradiction on matters of fact— 
possibly even annoyance or amusement at his 
transforming novelties—whereas what he needs 
is that his hearers, or readers, should have their 
minds free to yield to his influence. Mr. 
Hosken has, by the professed subjects of his 
two dramas, imposed on himself conditions 
which he does not fulfil: but the subjects are 
only nominal, and we can appreciate his concep- 
tions. justly if we discard identification of his 
Sappho and of his Nimrod, of his Lesbos, his 
Egypt, his Assyria, his Arabia, and suppose 
those persons and places to be some other than 
those whose names have fallen upon them—to 
belong only to the indisputable chronicles of 
‘*Once-upon-a-Time.” 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tuat Drury Lane Theatre was to be pulled 
down in order to make room for so-called im- 
provements on the Bedford estate has long been 
rumoured. Its doom is now imminent, and next 
year the most celebrated and historical of Eng- 
lish theatres will, it is said, disappear. Thepresent 
building, it is known, is of no t antiquity, 
having been opened October 10th, 1812. A 
theatre on that site has, however, existed fortwo 
hundred and thirty years. The first house was 
erected by Thomas Killigrew on what was then 
known as Riding Yard, a lease of which for forty- 
one years was obtained from the Earl of Bedford. 
It was opened April 8th, 1663, with ‘ The Humor- 
ous Lieutenant’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
which, according to the ‘Roscius Anglicanus’ 
of Downes, Hart was Demetrius; Clun, the 
Lieutenant ; Mohun, Leontius ; Wintersel, Anti- 
gonus; Burt, Seleucus; and Mrs. Marshall, 
Celia. This building, known as the Theatre 
Royal, was burnt down in January, 1671/2. A 
new house was opened March 26th, 1674, 
when a prologue and epilogue by Dryden were 
spoken. In the epilogue Dryden says :— 

Our house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ill-paved streets, and long dark winter nights ; 


The Flanders horses from a cold bleak road 
Where bears in furs dare scarcely look abroad. 


In 1696 this house is first spoken of as the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. It was altered 
and enlarged by Garrick and Lacy in 1762, and 
pulled down in the summer of 1791. A new 
house opened March 12th, 1794, with sacred 
music, the first dramatic performance taking 
place April 21st, with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. On February 
24th, 1809—a night when there had been no 





performance—it was burnt to the ground. The 
reopening was with ‘Hamlet,’ Elliston, sup- 
ported by a wretched cast, playing Hamlet. A 
complete history of Drury Lane might be 
compiled from the now costly and all but in- 
accessible ‘Account of the English Stage’ of 
Genest. 

THE Vaudeville Theatre has now closed, not 
to reopen until the early autumn, the choice of 
the management for the opening night being 
between comedies by Mr. Sydney Grundy and 
Mr. H. Paulton. At both Toole’s and the 
Strand the houses have been, contrary to the 
original intention, kept open during the early 
nights of the present week. Mr. Wyndham’s 
season at the Criterion closed on Wednesday, 
and Mr. Irving’s at the Lyceum on Saturday. 

For the last three nights of the week Ibsen’s 
‘Enemy of the People’ has been given at the 
Haymarket. On Monday, the proposed revival 
of ‘Captain Swift’ having been abandoned or 
postponed, ‘A Woman of No Importance’ will 
resume its place in the bill. 

At the Strand will be produced on Tuesday 
‘The Sleepwalker’ of Mr. C. H. Abbott, in 
which Miss Clara Jecks, Mr. Paulton, and Mr. 
Edouin will appear. Miss Beatrice Lamb, 
whose impersonation of Niobe has been the 
great attraction, quits, as we regret to hear, 
the house. 








MISCELLANEA 
—— 

“Two are Company.”—Dr. Jessopp, in his 
pleasant gatherings about George Borrow, 
alludes to this proverb, ‘“‘Two are com- 
pany, and three are none.” I believe it to 
be purely a Spanish proverb, or rather two 
Spanish proverbs, both of which are duly 
set down by John Collins. Compaiia de dos, 
compaitia de dios, ‘‘Two in company are God’s 
company,” for two in negotiation are more 
likely to agree than a larger number would be. 
And he caps it with Grata superveniet divis 
concordia duplex. This is quite beside the 
mark, for company does not imply negotiation. 
It is a thing of social life. The other is Com- 
poiia de tres, no vale res. This Collins renders 
“Company of three is not worth a ree.” 
Because too many for a secret affair, and too 
few for enjoyment. It used to be quoted to me 
by a clever Spaniard, ‘‘Company of three, 
company of the gods.” I suppose, there- 
fore, that the Spaniards employ the dictum 
either way to suit convenience. It seems 
to me that for all conversational purposes 
three are far better than two as securing 
variety, always supposing the three to be well 
selected to start with. For the strict discussion 
of a philosophical question two are more likely 
to lead to a result of value, because you 
exclude the vanity of all three, which is 
sure to arise where two are talking for 
effect to one listener. There is always one 
listener where there are three in company. 
Bishop Berkeley’s wonderful dialogues are far 
more conclusive and consecutive than Plato’s 
because confined to intercourse of two; but 
they become so entirely undramatic as not to re- 
present conversation atall. Berkeley’s dialogues 
would to me be tenfold betterif, with such skill 
as the great bishop had, he had handled his sub- 
_ in a plain essay. Berkeley’s dialogues read 
ike a monologue split in two—talk in a dream 
that all comes from one. C. A. Warp. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 4 
COMPANY beg to announce that ¢ 
have resolved to issue the Novels ¢ 
Mr. THOMAS HARDY, Mr. BLACK. 
MORE, and Mr. CLARK RUSSEII 
at Half-a-Crown, in a style of Bind. 
ing uniform with the Edition whi), 
they are now publishing of WY. 
BLACR’S Novels. ; 


The whole of the following Works will be issued 
shortly, viz. :— 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With 

a New Photogravure Portrait from a Photograph, 

The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 

The TRUMPET MAJOR. 

The LAODICEAN. 

The RETURN of the NATIVE. 

The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE. With Special Photo. 
gravure Portrait of Mr. R. D. Blackmore. 


Ready in a few 
CLARA VAUGHAN. a 
CHRISTOWELL, 
ALICE LORRAINE, 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
EREMA. 
MARY ANERLEY, 
KIT and KITTY. 
SPRINGHAVEN. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The WRECK of the ‘“GROSVENOR,” 
With a New Photogravure Portrait. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
The FROZEN PIRATE, 
A SEA QUEEN. 
LITTLE LOO. 
The LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE, 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
MRS. DINE’S JEWELS. 2s, and 2s, 6d, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
1. A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Por 
trait of the Author. 

. The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 

PHAETON. 

. A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

. KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

. THREE FEATHERS. 

. The MAID of KILLEENA. 

. GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 

10. MACLEOD of DARE. 

11, LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEAHT. 

12. WHITE WINGS, 

13. SUNRISE. 

14. The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 

15. SHANDON BELLS. 

16. ADVENTURES in THULE. 

17. YOLANDE. 

18. JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

19. The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS. 

20. WHITE HEATHER, 

21. SABINA ZEMBRA. 

22. The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a HOUSE 

BOAT. 

23. IN FAR LOCHABER. 

24. The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 

25. PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

“London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L1, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, B.C. 
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BAEDEKER'S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


th numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Ilustrated wi Views, 12mo., cloth. : 


the BASTBRN At. BN ALPS. i 
1 aE NY sad ROME. 
SOUTHERN ITALY and siciLy. "6s. 
SORWAY and SWE 
NORTHERN BN FRANCE. is. 
80 


UTHERN FRANCE 

PARIS and ite ENVIRONS. 6s. 
SWITZERLAND. 8s. 

LOW. 


Palast STATES. 12s. 
The TRAVELLER'S: “MANUAL of, CONVERSATION in 


FRENCH, 
CONVERSATION DICTIONARY i “ FOUR LAN GUAGES: 
English, French, German, and Italian. 





THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Baited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C.8.WARD, M.A. 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 
SCOTLAND. Part I. The Highlands. 7s. 
SCOTLAND. Part II. Northern Highlands. 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Part III. The Lowlands. 4s. 

NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 33s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 4s. 
The PEAK DISTRICT. 2s. 6d. 
The EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 
NORTH WALES. 5s. Part I., 3s.; Part II., 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH WALKS. 3s. 6d, 
IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. .~ 
IRELAN ND. Part II. Southern Counties. 
SURREY and SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 
YORKSHIRE. Part I. ‘(Bast). 3s. 
YORKSHIRE. Part II. (West). 3s. 6d. 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 


3s. 6d. 





GEOLOGICAL and SOLAR CLIMATES: 


their Causes and Variations. By MARSDEN MANSON, C.E. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s, net. 


MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A 
gg od Invalids and other Visitors, hes on the 
Fauna, Fi Geology, and Meteorol By J. YATES 
JOHNSON. "with Plan and Maps. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH PETROGRAPHY ; with 3 ecial 
Reference to the aoe Rocks. J. HARRIS T » M.A. 


F.G.8. 1 vol. royal 8v: yj ‘Text, with 47 Piston’ some 
Coloured, bound in cloth Sexton’ ait top, 3 8s. 


A MONOGRAPH of the GENUS | CROCUS. 


With a Scientific Remon LF iB MAW, ELS. ick. 
Distribution, &e. By G E MAW, _! eA PG Dee = 


Containing 81 Col —y- Quarto 

Author. Maps, Tables of phoal Dine ietributions a one Be Bad 

Vignettes and other Engravings by Messrs. Whym| heinee 
ziel, and other eminent Serr from O 

“4 Ly Dantora, Eeq., and Sir J. D. Hooker. Royal 4to. cloths td 


A CHAPTER in the HISTORY of 


By the late WALTER FLIGHT, D.8c. Lond. 
FRS. With 7 Platze ana 6 Woodece. (200 copies only.) 12s. 6d. 


ARMOUR and its ATTACK by ARTILLERY. 
By CHAS. ORDE BROWNE, Captain late Royal Artillery. With 


numerous Plates and Illustrations. 8vo. Goth ne. 6d. ‘And Supple- 
ment to 1892. 


BIOLOGIA-CENTRALIA-AMERICANA; or, 


Senmations to the Knowledge of the Fauna and Flora of Mexico 
America. With numerous Plates, mostly Coloured. 
bates’ by F. D. GODMAN and VU. SALVIN. 

BOTANY. 5 vols. complete, neg ig 17s. 

ZOOLOGY. Parts 1 to 110, each 11. 

ARCHEOLOGIA. Parts 1, 2, 3, wits ‘tolio Atlases, each 21. 2s. 


BIRDS: the Elements of Ornithology. By 


8, GEORGE MIVART, F.R.8. With 174 Illustrations. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DOGS, JACKALS, WOLVES, and FOXES: 
ry s Monograph of the the Canide. 8T. ‘ST, GORGE a. F.R. —_ 
Hand-Coloured b ta J. G. eee Poe Price to Subscribers, se 


ANATOMY. Descri eae oe and ad Topographical, 


Tilustrations. 3 BONES, 


eTICULATIONS, LIGAM BiluscLEs. FASCIE, TUPO- 

ORGANS of SENSE, VISCERA, POGRAPHY — 
NERVOUS SYSTEM — VASCULAR SYSTEM — TOPOGRAPHY. 
Royal 8yo, cloth, 12. 8s. 


JEPPE’S NEW MAP wf TRANSVAAL and 


TEROUNDING TERRITORI 4 sheets, 2l. 2s.; mounted on 


in —_ t 21. ith 
7 joan” 7s. 6d. ; meena on Linen, wi Rollers, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ¢ of the FORAMINIFERA, 
1565-1888. With Notes Explanato ratory 


and FOSS 
ta aly of the rare on ‘ittle-known ; “oe B 
DAVIES SHERBORN, F.G.8. 8vo. cloth, 5s J 





JOCELYN’S (Capt. J. R. J.) SHORT NOTES 


on TACTICS and RECONNAISSANCE. New Edition, with Ilus- 


ons. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
SEEBOHM'S (HENRY) A HISTORY of 


ce with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. 3 vols. 
pnt 8yo. 6i. 6s. 


CALLON’S (J.) LECTURES on MINING, 
delivered at the School of Mines, Paris, by J. CALLON, Inspector- 
General of Mines. Rage at the Author's request by C. LE 
bo leg FOSTER, D.Sc., and W. GALLOWAY, H.M. Inspector of 


Vol royal 8vo. Text, "ates Atlas, bound, 1/. 6s. 
Vol. ti. with Atlas, 11.1 
Vol. I1f., with Atlas, 1 os 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; or, the Terra- 


queous Globe and its Phenomena. lllustrated with 125 Wood 


En- 
gravings, Frontispiece, and 12 Maps. By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH 
COOLEY. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


COUCHE’S (CH.) PERMANENT WAY, 
ROLLING STOCK, and TECHNICAL WORKING of RAILWAYS. 
Followed by an Appendix on Works of Art. 

Vol. I. PERMANENT WAY. Translated from the French by J. N. 
SHUOLBRED, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. 4to. ‘Text, with an Atlas of 2 
Plates, bound, 2I. 

Vol. II. CARRYING STOCK.— ‘TRACTION. ‘Translated by J. 
EDWARDS WILSON, late Engineer-in-Chief of the Uudh and 
oe Railways. "Ato. ‘Text, with an Atlas of 109 Plates, bound, 


Vol. III. PRODUCTION and : ern of STEAM. 4to. with 
an Atlas of 21 Plates, bound, 


A CATALOGUE of BRITISH FOSSIL 
VERTEBRATA, By ARTHUR SMITH WOODWARD, F.G.8., and 
CHAKLES DAVIES SHERBORN, F.G.8. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of the 


RECENT MARINE BRYOZOA, including FOSSIL SYNONYMS. 
by E. C. JELLY. 8yo. cloth, 15s. 


JOURNAL of the MARINE BIOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION < the UNITED KINGDOM. New Series. Vols. I., 
IL, and IIL, 2/. 2 


The VIOLIN: its Famous Makers and their 


Imitators. By GEORGE HART. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The VIOLIN and its MUSIC. By George 
ART. Illustrated with several 
Vitliniste. Quarto Edition, 21s. 6d. ; "Game Kdition, ies 


INDEX GENERUM PHANEROGAMORUM 


usque ad finem Anni 1887 Promuigatorum. Conscripsit T. 
DURAND. 8vo. li. ” ” 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD of LEARN- 


ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. Adapted tothe French. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6¢d.—KEY, 7s. 


HOOKER’s (W. J.) SPECIES FILICUM ; 


being a Description of all known Ferns, iticlent act of such as exist 
in the Author's Herbarium, or posts ‘sos 
in works to which he 

Figures. 5 vols. 8vo. with 304 Plates, ‘loth gilt, 3. “3s. Ga. 


JACKSON’S (B. D.) A GUIDE to the LITE- 


RATURE of BOTANY: being a Classified Selection of Botanical 
Works, including nearly 6,000 ‘Titles not given in Pritzel’s ‘‘The- 
saurus.’ 1 vol. small 4to. 700 pages, bound, Li. 11s. 6d. 


VEGETABLE TECHNOLOGY: a Con- 


—- towards a Bibliograplry of Economic Botany, with a 
comprehensive Gubjecr Indes, Small 4to. cloth, 18s. 


KETTNER’S BOOK of the TABLE. A 


gg of Cookery, Practical, Theoretical, Historical. 8vo. cloth, 
Ss. . 


MURRAY’S (G.) CATALOGUE of the 


MARINE ALG of the WEST INDIAN REGION. 8vo. 2 Plates, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AMERICA AN NATURALIST (The). A 
Popular Illusti ine of Natural History. Salem, 1868-84. 
18 vols. 8vo. Pinte complete perfect copy, newly bound in half- -green 
morocco, marbled ‘edges, 181. 


BAIRD, BREWER, and RIDGWAY. The 
ws 


ATER BIRDS, of NORTH Sieared te Boston, ag 2 vols. 4to. 
th yy hand, 12/. 


BAIRD, CASSIN, and LAWRENCE. The 


BIRDS of NORTH AMERICA. 1860. 2 vols. 4to. with 100 Coloured 
Plates, cloth, 71. 7s. 


BOOTH’S (E. T.) ROUGH NOTES on 


BIRDS, observed during Twenty Years’ Shooting and Coll 
in the British Isles. With Plates from Drawings taken from 8 
mens in the Author's Collection. 18i. 


BIBLIOTECA de AUCTORES ESPANOLES 
le la Formacion del Len; je Hasta Nuestos Dias. Madrid, 
Riveteneyra. 71 vols. royal 8vo. A compiete poo set, 311. 10s. 


BRUCH, SCHIMPER, et GUEMBEL’S 
BRY OLOGIA EUROPA seu "GENERA MUSCORUM EURO- 
PHORUM, Le thine rig eh ILLUSTRATA. oe 1836-64. 
6 vols. and 8 , gilt top, 10s. 


FORBES'S (W. ALEXANDER, M.A. F.B.S.) 


COLLECTED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Royal 8vo. 510 pages, 
25 Plates, Illustrations and Portrait, 1/. 10s. 


GALLAN DIUS (A.) BIBLIOTHECA 
VETERUM PATRUM ANTIQUORUMQUE SCRIPTORUM ECCLE- 
aot vod oman a Venetiis, 1765-81. 14 vols. folio. Fine copy in vld 


’ , 


GARROD’S (ALFRED HENRY, M.A. F.R.S.) 


COLLECTED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Royal 8vo. 546 pages, 
37 Plates and Portraits, 2/. 2s. 


GARRUCCI’S (P. R.) STORIA dell’ ARTE 


pon pg nei PRIMI OTTO SECOLI della CHIESA 
1873-85. 6 vols. — arene edition, handsomely my in 
haif-vellum. gilt top, 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square. 


























GEOLOGIST (The). 1858-1864. 7 vols. (all 


R ublished)—The GEOLUGICAL MAGAZINE. 1864-1885. 22 vols. 
ondon. 8yo. Plates. Perfect collated copy, 121. 12s. 


LEGGE’S (Ca apt. W. V.) A HISTORY of the 
== of CEYLON. A nea y 4to. volume, 900 pages of Text, 
th 30 Plates coloured by hand, 5i. 


LUCAS'’S (H.) HISTOIRE NATURELLE 
des ARTICULES de l'ALGERIE. (Insectes, Arachnides, Crustacés 
Myriapodes, Hexapodes, &c.) Paris, 1845-49. 4 vols. royal 4to. with 
122 Plates carefully coloured by hand, very fine copy, well bound in 
half-red morocco, gilt top, 9. 9s. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE.—TRANS- 
ACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS. Vols. I. to XXII. With Index to 
Vols. 1 to VIII. Wellington, 1900-89. Svo. Plates, perfect collated 


OATES'S (E. W.) HANDBOOK to the BIRDS 


of BRITISH BURMAH, including those found in the adjoining 
State of Karenne. 2 vols. 8vo. Ll. 1s. 


L'EUVRE COMPLET de REMBRANDT. 


Décrit et Catalogué par M. E. DUTU 


Et reproduit en héliogravure par M ciiots Collection de plus de 
= piéces, la seule compléte et la seule contenant les piéces ues 
manta M. Dutuit. L’ouvrage forme quatre tara bagpipe ont 

toa grand in-4 jésus, et un album grand 
sur Hollande, 15/.—Texte ae Hollande avec deux séries de de pried mn sur 





Japon et sur Hollande, 241 
ROWLEY’S (D. G.) ORNITHOLOGICAL 
eg London, 1875-78. 14 parts. 4to. with Coloured 


TWEEDDALE.— The ORNITHOLOGICAL 
WORKS of ARTHUR, NINTH M. EDDALE, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, President of the Zoologi 
London, Fellow of the Linnean te 
Ornithologists’ Union LAW 
RAMSAY, together with a Biographical Sketch of the Author by 
W. HOWARD RUSSELL. 1lvyol. royal4to. 724 pages, with Portrait, 

S. 


STIELER’S HAND ATLAS. Ninety-five 


Maps, coloured by hand. New Edition. Half-russia, 31. 3s. 


The GEOLOGY of BARBADOS. By J. B. 
HARRISON, M.A. F.G.8., late Island Professor of Chemistry in 
Barbados, and A. J. JUKES- BROWNE, B.A. F.G.8., of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Great Britain. Being an Explanation of nen 
ay Map of Barbados, prepared by the same Authors. blished 

y Authority of the Barbadian Legislature, 1890. 10s. 6d. 


HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. Third 
pode Complete. London, 1867-1891. 10 vols. 8vo. oe 1,000 
Fourth Series. Vol. I. Parts I.-1V., Vol. 1. Parts I. 

and tl IL, Vol. III. Parts I.-III., each 4s. ; or 4s. 3d. hp aeen 


ANNALES des SCIENCES NATURELLES. 
Paris, 1824-85. A complete set from the commencement to the end 
of the Sixth Series im 1885. Both BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. Mostig 
bound in half-calf, carefully collated copy, 120i. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. —PHILO- 
SOPHICAL | amy ye a — — 1821 to 1890, including 
the extra volume; 1821 to in red rH 1859 to 1874, - 
fie - ed at: 2351. ne ae = cloth volumes out a 


TRANSACTIONS of the BOTANICAL 
SOCIETY of EDINBURGH. Vols. 1.-XVII. 1,2. 1844-88. Vol. L- 
VIIL half-calf, on in Parts, with the _— Annual 
Reports, 1836-44, half-calf, and the PROCEEDINGS for 1885-56, 
haltcalf, 94. 9s. 


BULLETIN des SCIENCES, erent 


all 29 vols. 4to. Plates, 51. 


BULLETIN de + ACADEMTE des SCIENCES 


de SAINT PETERSBOURG. Vols. L-XXIV. 8t, Pétersbourg, 
1860-79. 4to. 71. 7s. 


BULLETIN de la SOCIETE ROYALE de 
BOTANIQUE de BELGIQUE. 
from the beginning. 25 vols. hhalfealt 150 121.'12s. 


CALCUTTA JOURNAL of NATURAL 


HISTORY. Conducted by JOHN M‘CLELLAND. Calcutta, 1841-48, 
8 vols. 8vo. all pu ed, Plates, newly bound in half-morocco, 


gilt top, 9/. 9s. 
COLUMNA (FABIUS) MINUS COGNI- 


TARUM STIRPIUM. Roma, 1616. 3 Parts in 1, 4to. figures, veaw 
fauve, gilt edges, fine copy, 3!. 3s. 


PIGEONS.—A TREATISE on DOMESTIC 

PIGEONS. Compucheniien s all the different 8; known in 

land, the and Impe — -. CI 
Ce tbe fuprarement ey Siege ace 


VOLTAIRE. — GUVRES, COMPLETES. 
Novovelle Edition, avec Notices, Préfaces, Variantes, 
Paris, 1883-85. 52 volumes, half-calf, marbled edges, 12i. hes 


EVANGILES (Les) des DIMANCHES et 
FETES suivis de PRIERES A la SAINTE VIERGE et aux — 
Avec Miniatures et Encadrements en Couleurs, ors sur he 
beaux Manuscrits de toutes les Epoques. 
original copy, bound in 3 vols. red morocco extra, 36!. 


ARCHIV fur MIKROSKOPISCHE ANATO- 


MIE. Vols. L-XXXV1. Bonn, 1865-90. Svo. Plates, a Complete 
Collated Copy, with Indices and ‘Supplements, half-calf, 631. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE des HAUTES ETUDES. 


ENCES NATURELLES 
8vo. with folio atlas, 25/. 


SHAW (G.).—GENERAL ZOOLOGY; or, 
Systematic Natural Histo London, 1800-26. 14 vols. in 38, By. 
Plates, calf, from the Ayl ord Library, 61. 6s. 

AUTOUR do 


VAILLANT.—VOYAGE 
MONDE exécurs PENDANT les ANNEES as et 1837 SUR la 
CORVETTE NITE,” commandée par Vaillant. 

| M be 'y 8yo. Text, and 3 <a Pin feito, bound in 
green morocco, gilt top, beautiful set, 25/. 
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BRADSHAW ’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; post free, 104g, 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 3d.; post free, 
43d, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d, 





ANNUALLY. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
! BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. is. 
| BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Complete, 5s. 6d. 
In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all the Railways. 





BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1893. 12s. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, ls. each, in addition 
to Consulate charges. 

Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


Couriers obtained on application. 





W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 


LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
the OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT in the TEXT of CODEX 


BEZH. By F. H. CHASE, B.D., Lecturer in Theology at Christ’s College, and Principal of the Clergy Training 
School, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


the AAHMIM FRAGMENT of the APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL 


of ST. PETER. With an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. SWETE, D.D. Litt.D. (Dublin), Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The CITY-STATE of the GREEKS and ROMANS: a Survey 


Introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


TIMES.—'' The purpose is excellent, and Mr. Warde Fowler executes it in a very skilful and scholarly fashion.” 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in GREECE and 


ITALY. With a General Introduction. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. LL.D., late Regius Professor of Modern 
History, _ New Edition. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Extra crown 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FOR THE QUINCENTENARY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


The ANCIENT WAYS—WINCHESTER FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


By the ga W. TUCKWELL, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illustrated. Globe 
8vo. 4s. 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. be ne volume is fully equal to ongtiing he has done. Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic 
extellences, it is remarkable for a wider choice of topic. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness. They hold the attention, and dwell in 
thememory. There is an immense deal of humour, any quantity of good sense and discernment.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly successful in a task in which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred writers would have failed.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ANNUAL SUMMARI&S. Reprinted from the ‘Times.’ Vol. I. 


1851-1875. Vol. II. 1876-1892. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The LIFE of Sir RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.C.M.G., 


&e. By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 42s, 

“It is a long time since a work so replete with varied and 
thrilling interest has been produced...... The book is not only 
avaluable contribution to the history of the Victorian age, 
tut a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration to 
the memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy 
of association with his astounding life achievements and 
unique intellectnal powers...... A product of rare and highly 
cultivated intelligence.”—Daily Telegraph. 








‘* The two volumes are full of multifarious interest......Th® 
book presents a striking and faithful portrait of a very 
remarkable man, and a stirring record of a very romantic 
career.” — Times. 

‘‘Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility 
was so gigantic, his intellectual powers so remarkable, his 
activity so ceaseless, his courage so splendid, his adventures 
so numerous and so thrilling, that his ‘ Life’ cannot fail to 
partake of these qualities.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Hudson, Author of ‘The 


Naturalist in La Plata,’ ‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ &c. Square crown 8vo. buckram, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 





PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 14s. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ To the playgoing public Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s new volume is one of considerable interest, as it is 
melaborate history of the Lyceum management for the past twenty years......The record is a brilliant one, and, as fully 
told by the writer, will be valuable in years to come.” 


ASHMORE RUSSAN AND FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adventure in Borneo. By 
ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE, Illustrated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


; The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ A capital story of adventure, such as would delight most boys and gratify many of their 
tders....., The book is written with great spirit, and the authors are to be congratulated on producing a story full of thrilling 
‘cident without violating probabilities.” 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


the EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. Being a Con- 


densed Translation, by WILLIAM PILLING, of ‘The History of Sun Martin.’ By General DON BARTOLOME 
MITRE, First Constitutional President of the Argentine Republic, Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 


il The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ Is full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and field, and deserves to be a favourite with 
Persons interested in national movements towards freedom. It is indispensable to the student of South American history.’ 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, 


Now ready, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
D ESIGNS and DECORATIONS, 
BY 
ALDAM HEATON. 

CHIMNEY - PIECES, ORNAMENTAL LATTICE, Wall-Papers, 
Frieze Painting, Blinds and Carpets, Furniture, Designs for Needle- 
work, Embroidery, Curtains, Church Work, Stained Glass Painting, &c. 
26 and 27, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W. 

Agents , Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 





Now ready, illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net, 
HE EARLY DAYS of MARLBOROUGH 
E 


COLLEGE ; 
Or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. 
To which is added— 
A Glimpse of Old Haileybury ; Patna during the Mutiny; 
A Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera; and 
Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired), 
Author of ‘The Natural History of Monghyr.’ 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited; Farmer & Sons, 
295, Bigwure-road. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. PEAS. y 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for Apri 29th, May 18th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
i Bags ia Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOZES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


: J ie re Francis, Notes and Queries Office; Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ane, k 





THE 


LJVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 

FI 

LIFE— 

ENDOWMENTS— 

ANNUITIES. 
Head Offices : 


1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 


Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may soinsure as 
to Participate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class. 


Please apply for Prospectus. 
London Offices : 
7, Cornhill ; 56, Charing Cross ; and 130, Fenchurch-street. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
and all other Accidents Insured against by 
THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest Company providing for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 








64, Cornhill, London. Yea: | secretaries. 
ABUEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


PPS’S COCOAIN &, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken up beans) of the natura) 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea finely-flavoured powder 
—‘‘Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 


instant relief and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 
BR hiti nd all Disord 


Colds, reath and er In 
Hysterical, Nervous, and Heart Complaints they are unfailing. othing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. 

Sold by all Druggists at 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest a for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 

















DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 
EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DONOVAN. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
WE TWO. | KNIGHT ERRANT. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 










































IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH. By Bearrice} A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the Author of R 
WHITBY. ‘Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ we 

JANET: 2 Novel. By Mrs. OxtpHant. MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvinzz Fenn. = 

PART of the PROPERTY. By Bearzice Wurtsy. HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the Author of ‘ John R 

CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. By ADELINE a ae R’ 
ene MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. Elf = 

ONE REASON WHY. By Bearrice Wuirsy. CLERC, " 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Avexanper. A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie Foruercnu, 

The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. By NINETTE. By the Author of ‘Vera,’ ‘Blue Roses,’ &e, 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Maser Harr. The IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Rosiys. 











Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s, illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 


: HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
| Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 
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Plunket 

Progr: 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ ail = MRS. presi — —. 

; JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLEMAN.; CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. A ’ = : U1 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about} A NOBLE LIFE. LAIRD of NORLAW. PHBE, JUNIOR. A 

4 WOMEN. HANNAH. AGNES. IT WAS a LOVER and HS se, 

| A LIFE for a LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. LIFE of IRVING. LASS. tar 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. on: 

| The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. STUDIES from LIFE. BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. cies, 1 

MISTRESS and MAID. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES, Ms 

i ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. Le 
, ofthe Fu 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ — 

The OLD JUDGE;; or, Life in a Colony. — 

‘ TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. [2 
j The AMERICANS at HOME. THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lintox, py 
MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. rat 

The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES, sidresse 

| BY ELIOT WARBURTON. LOST and SAVED, By the Hon, Mrs. Norron. ~~ 
i The CRESCENT and the CROSS. | DARIEN. ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ IT] 
i MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. Poynter. oa 
BY F. W. ROBINSON LES MISERABLES, By Victor Hveo. ts ish, 1 

¥ ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By Dr. Dasenr. Bay, Boa 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, By Prof. C. D. Yoncs, a 

SIR BERNARD BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE. me 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET. hor 

NATHALIE. ADELE. BURKE’S ROMANCE of the FORUM. taratre 

DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. mo 

LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. . 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. et 

) BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. The ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. By Mrs, Grerron. = 
i AM 
i London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limrep, 13, Great Marlborough-street, W. wows 
i EE —— { t 
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